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Chronicle 


Home News.—President Hoover, apparently alarmed 
at country-wide reports of his waning political prestige, 
hurriedly returned from Florida and immediately called 
a meeting of legislative leaders at the 
White House. Afterwards statements 
were made to the effect that the Presi- 
dent considered business was being seriously embarrassed 
by the Senate’s slowness in framing the tariff bill. This 
attack on Congress was immediately met by a sharp count- 
er-attack on the part of the Republican-Democratic coali- 
tion in control. It was denied that business was in any 
considerable portion dependent on the possible new rates, 
and the absence of White-House leadership was severely 
commented on. Signs of a progressive revolt were multi- 
plying, and the swing of ex-President Coolidge around the 
country, and his enthusiastic reception in California were 
regarded as symptomatic of a movement from the other 
direction. The election of a Democrat in a Republican 
district in Massachusetts was another symptom. 

In spite of the energetic activities of the Federal Farm 
Board, the condition of the farmer was gloomily regarded 


Presidential 
Anxieties 


in many quarters. An enormous grain surplus in Canada 
and the United States was piling up and 


Plight z . : 
of the European markets were showing signs 
Farmer of boycotting American wheat in favor 


of Argentinian and Russian wheat. Thus the world price 
was lowered by two agencies: outside competition and 
domestic overproduction. Reports from the West and 
Southwest were that in view of the help offered by the 
Farm Board to the individual farmer, next year’s crop 
would be even greater than this year’s, at a time when 
last year’s crop has not yet entirely been disposed of. 
This situation was also expected to forecast serious polit- 
ical difficulty for the Republican party. 

The agitation on Prohibition enjoyed a slight lull dur- 
ing the week. In the Senate Judiciary Committee, the 
proposal to institute an inquiry into the enforcement of 

Prohibition showed an opposing major- 
Prohibition ity. Senators Borah and Norris upheld 

the demand for such an inquiry and 
threatened to bring it to the floor of the Senate, Chairman 
Norris even going so far as to offer a substitute resolu- 
tion permitting the Committee to sit in any part of the 
country and go into all aspects of enforcement. 


Austria.—The visit of Chancellor Johann Schober to 
Italy and his conclusion of a treaty of arbitration and 
friendship there, was generally greeted in Austria as a 
Treaty sign of healthy foreign activity and an 
with evidence of Mussolini’s changed esti- 
Italy mate of Austria’s position. This view, 
however, was not universal for there were some who in- 
terpreted the Chancellor’s action as a visible sign of Italy’s 
conquest of Austria. The Pan-German party read in the 
agreement with Italy the possible defeat of their hopes 
for Anschluss, or union with Germany. The whole ques- 
tion of Anschluss was revived and rehearsed in the press. 
But Chancellor Schober, as Chancellor, gave no official 
evidence of his stand for Anschluss. He received credit 
for saving Austria from the threat of civil war, for lifting 
the burden of reparations, and striving to make her finan- 
cially and economically independent. 


Brazil.—Political meetings attending the Presidential 
campaign continued to be characterized by rioting and 
bloodshed. At a large Liberal-party meeting on February 
14, at Victoria, five persons were killed 
and several wounded in a_ shooting 
affray, reported to have been provoked 
by the Opposition. This latest disorder brought the death 
toll in the Presidential campaign up to ten. On February 


Political 
Clashes 


489 
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7, it will be recalled that five persons were killed and four- 
teen wounded in an attack charged to Liberals at Montes 
Carlos. After the outbreak there in which Dr. Bello 
Vianna, one of the Presidential candidates, was wounded, 
troops were ordered into the State of Minas Geraes in 
which Montes Carlos is situated. This move on the part 
of the Government called for widespread protests. 


Colombia.—As an aftermath of the February 9 elec- 
tions, there were signs that even the Conservative leaders 
and press were ready to cooperate with Dr. Olaya Herrera, 
the newly elected President, in his gov- 
ernment policies. Ecclesiastical officials 
indicated that they, too, would support 
the new Administration. Possibly the chief immediate 
outcome of the election was the assurance the voting gave 
of the decline of Communism in the country. Complete 
returns from 483 municipalities, with 237 to be heard from 
a week after the elections, gave Alberto Castrillon, Revo- 
lutionary-Socialist candidate, but 199 votes with the prob- 
ability that he would not total over 300. 


Election 
Aftermath 


Czechoslovakia.—The outstanding feature in the un- 
stable inner political situation was said to be the agricul- 
tural crisis: the producers not being able to secure for 
their products prices covering their ex- 
penses. While the Agrarians saw a rem- 
edy in the increase of tariff, the Social- 
ists emphatically denied such a remedy. The latter were 
taking an unfriendly attitude in the presence of the large 
Coalition—205 Deputies in a lower house of 300. 


Political 
Situation 


France.—The Government of Premier Tardieu was 
defeated in the Chamber of Deputies on February 17, by 
a close vote on a minor issue in the revenue provisions of 
the budget. The Premier was ill at the 


Tardieu . “ 
Government time, and the issue of confidence was 
Defeated posed by Firlance Minister Chéron 


against the Opposition proposal to allow income-tax ex- 
emption on the salaries paid by shop-keepers to their 
wives working in their shops. It was the fourth of a se- 
ries of popular tax cuts favored by the Left, the climax of 
a persistent attack during the Premier’s long absence at 
London and The Hague. The first three were defeated 
by increasingly narrow margins, and finally, in the unex- 
plained absence of several Cabinet members belonging to 
the smaller Center parties, notably Foreign Minister 
Briand, the cut was granted over the vehement protest of 
M. Chéron, by a vote of 286 to 281. The Finance Min- 
ister had opposed tax cuts, favoring the maintenance of 
most of the high rates of the last three years, with a view 
to amortize more of the national debt before lowering 
the rates. 

The defeat of the Government was followed at once by 
the resignation of the Cabinet, and the Presidential con- 
ferences with party leaders began. Former Premier 
Poincaré, who had recently returned to 
Paris, convalescent after his operation, 
and M. Camille Chautemps, new presi- 


Cabinet Resigns; 
President 
Calls Leaders 


dent of the Radical and Radical-Socialist party, were 
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among the first called. M. Poincaré announced that his 
physician had forbidden him to re-enter active politics for 
the present. M. Chautemps, leader of the strongest group 
in the Opposition, was the logical first choice for the in- 
vitation to form a Government, except for the unusual 
circumstances of M. Tardieu’s defeat, and the sharp 
cleavage between the several Left parties, revealed last 
October, when two members of the same group failed 
to form a Cabinet. It was not improbable that M. Tar- 
dieu would be recalled with some minor changes in his 
list of Ministers. 


Germany.—Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, of the Democratic 
party, and Dr. Joseph Wirth, Minister of the occupied 
territories, declared before the Reichstag in the second 
day’s debate on the Young plan that it 
was a big advance on the Dawes plan 
and all previous agreements. Dr. Dern- 
burg said that the new plan represented a compromise and 
among other provisions included one for the possible revi- 
sion of the plan if difficulties should later develop. These 
provisions enabled Germany to sign without any loss of 
honor. In his plea for acceptance of the plan, Dr. Wirth 
praised the United States for accepting Germany’s word 
as a guarantee of her faith. Opposition was heard from 
Professor Hoetzsch, Nationalist secessionist, on the ground 
that the Young plan was not a provisionary arrangement 
like the Dawes agreement, but a definite settlement, which 
by linking reparations with allied debts would indirectly 
make Germany a debtor to the United States. 


Young Plan 
Debate 


Great Britain.—The United Press distributed on Feb- 
ruary 17 in the United States a dispatch from London an- 
nouncing the publication of a book by Lord Halifax con- 
taining a document which Cardinal Mer- 


Malines Con- f 
ferences cier was alleged to have read at the 
Again Malines Conferences and which con- 


tained the terms which he presumably offered the Angli- 
can Church as conditions of “ union without absorption.” 
Our London correspondent cabled us as follows on Feb- 
ruary 18: 

The principal document is unsigned and in French and sug- 
gests as a possible solution that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
be Cardinal Patriarch of England, that the new [that is, since 
1851] Catholic Sees be suppressed, that there be a vernacular 
liturgy and a married clergy. This is among the appendices and 
is stated to have been “read” by Mercier. Bishop Gore and Dr. 
Kidd disavow intended publication. The book is causing little stir. 

The document referred to would be the nineteenth of 
the series already published in one volume by the Oxford 
University Press. 

Considerable interest, not unmingled with amusement, 
greeted the announcement that Lord Beaverbrook had 
won over to his projected new United Empire party his 
supposed rival for control of the English 
press, Lord Rothermere, brother of Lord 
Northcliffe. The aim of the party will 
be free trade within the Empire combined with high pro- 
tection against outside markets. It will be remembered 
that recently the proposal was contemptuously rejected 
by all parties in the House of Commons. 


New Political 
Party 
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Ireland.—The fifth volume of the statistics of the Cen- 
sus of 1926, dealing with Ages, Orphanhood and Con- 
jugal Conditions, was published. Compared with twenty- 
two other countries, the unmarried rate 
in the Free State is distressingly high. 
Of the males between the ages of 25 
and 30, about 80 per cent are unmarried; between the 
ages of 30 and 35, the percentage is 62; between 35 and 
40, it is 50 per cent; and between 55 and 65, it is 26 per 
cent. Taking the ages of 25 to 30 in other countries, the 
statistical tables show that the percentage in Northern 
Ireland of unmarried males is 62 per cent; in England 
and Wales it is 45 per cent; in the United States it is 39 
per cent. Taking the ages of 35 to 40, the average for 
Northern Ireland is 33 per cent, and in twenty other coun- 
tries enumerated it is less than 25 per cent. In regard 
to unmarried women, the percentage is also relatively 
high. Whereas the percentage of females unmarried be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 30 in the Free States is 62 per 
cent, in England and Wales it is 41 per cent, and in the 
United States is 23 per cent. There is a smaller number of 
married women under 45 years of age per 1,000 
of the population than in any nation which has published 
statistics. The marriage rate is less in rural areas than 
among urban populations. Thus, the rate in Limerick 
County is 3.53, while that of Limerick City is 10.32; the 
rate in Cork County is 3.54, while that in Cork City is 
8.03; County Clare, with a population mostly rural, has 
a marriage rate of 3.66; the average for the entire Free 
State is 5.54. While the rate of marriage is relatively 
low, that of births is comparatively high. Married women, 
on an average, give birth to more children than in almost 
all other countries. Thus, the Free State has 131 chil- 
dren under 5 years of age for every 100 women under 
45; in the United States the number of children is 77; 
in England and Wales it is 71. While this, normally, 
would be encouraging, it is counterbalanced by the high 
rate of mortality. In 1928, the death rate in the Free 
State was 14.77; in Northern Ireland, it was 14.40; in 
Scotland, 13.34; in England and Wales, 11.66. This vol- 
ume of statistics would seem to prove that the down-grade 
trend in population in Ireland is not due principally to 
emigration, as has so often been asserted. It is due to 
the extraordinary number of the unmarried. According 
to the Dublin Nation, which reduces the low marriage rate 
to the economic conditions in the Free State, “ The fifth 
volume of the census is a profound warning that this na- 
tion is not thriving.” 


Statistics on 
Marriage 


Japan.—Much interest centered on the general election 
to fill the 466 Diet seats, announced for February 20. 
The campaign was particularly spirited, the Minseito, or 
Government party, and the Seiyukai, or 
chief Opposition party, being particular- 
ly active. Of a total of 840 candidates, 
the former had 347, and the latter 304. In addition there 
were 96 Labor candidates, 71 Independents, and 22 repre- 
senting other parties. As usual, the contest was waged 
around personalities rather than programs. Premier 
Hamaguchi. the Minseito leader, issued a statement ex- 


Elections 
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pressing confidence that his party would obtain a pre- 
ponderance in the new Diet. At the same time it was 
generally conceded that the superiority of both the Gov- 
ernment faction and the Seiyukai was due chiefly to a 
lack of organization of the four proletarian groups, the 
Socialist-Democrats, the Farmer-Laborites, the People’s 
party, and the National Democrats, who came into exis- 
tence with the enactment of the Manhood suffrage law 
in 1926. 


Mexico.—The President showed rapid improvement 
and was expected to resume his office shortly. Meanwhile, 
the new Minister of Industry and Commerce, Luis Leon, 

announced at the Convention of the Na- 
— tional Peasants League that the Gov- 
Agitation : ; 2 

ernment would immediately proceed to 
confiscate further agricultural lands and distribute them 
among the peasants. He upheld the proposal to pay for 
these lands in agrarian bonds, as in the past, and to spread 
the redemption of them over a period of from twenty to 
sixty years. This speech was in serious conflict with re- 
cent repeated statements of the new President that during 
his term of office he would not expropriate further lands 
without paying for them in cash. The agrarian bonds 
which have already been issued in return for agricultural 
lands have little or no value on the market. It was also 
understood that the Mexican agrarian policy, which af- 
fects many enormous American holdings in Mexico, was 
the obstacle to a new agreement with the international 
bankers on Mexico’s foreign indebtedness. It was an- 
nounced also that Portes Gil, ranking Cabinet officer, 
would be nominated for the post of Senator from Ta- 
maulipas and would shortly resign his position in the 
Cabinet. 


Poland.—On the evening of February 12, the Sejm 
voted the budget with an unexpectedly large margin. The 
burden of the work was carried in great measure by the 

Opposition which was responsible for the 
ee a overthrow of the Switalski Cabinet. It 

was made clear that the Opposition dis- 
approved of the present regime as a compromise with the 
“ colonel ” government and hostile to Parliament and real 
democracy. For some time it was feared that the Govern- 
ment bloc might vote against the budget. After cuts had 
been made in the secret funds of several Ministers the 
budget figures showed that an income of $344,025,000 
and a surplus of $12,487,000 were expected for 1930. 
But with the settlement of the budget problem the 
“ Colonels ” renewed their fight against the Sejm Marshal, 
M. Daszynski. The prompt action of Premier Bartel 
frustrated the plans of the “ Colonels.” Alexander 
Pollock Moore, American Ambassador Designate to Po- 
land, died in a California hospital on February 17. Mr. 
Moore was appointed the first American Ambassador to 
Poland on January 12, immediately after President 
Hoover had raised the legation of Poland to the rank of an 
embassy. 





Russia.—W orld-wide protests against the inhuman per- 
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secution of religion by the Soviet Government were met 
with the usual denials. The unfortunate Metropolitan 
Sergius was even dragged in, and made 
to deny anything but the most benign 
treatment. The customary counter- 
scare was raised of a concerted attack by all nations on 
the Soviets, attributed to jealousy of Russian export trade. 

In the meanwhile, various news agencies reminded the 
public of the drastic Soviet anti-religious legislation, es- 
pecially the alterations to the Soviet Constitution on April 
8, 1929. The closing of seventy-three 
more churches in Moscow alone during 
the last twelve months was announced ; 
as well as an approaching “ anti-Easter campaign” by the 
Association of the Godless ( besboshniki). The real motive 
underlying the terrific Soviet attack on (moderately) self- 
supporting small farmers, so-called kulaks, was given by 
Comrade Polidorov, president of the anti-religious com- 
mission, who, treating of “ Godlessness and Collectivized 
Farming,” spoke of all the advantages which agrarian 
collectivism offered to atheism. 


Soviet 
Denials 


Soviet 
Facts 


Spain.—Following a Cabinet meeting on February 13, 
at which King Alfonso presided, Premier Berenguer pro- 
ceeded to appoint civilian governors in the provinces, and 
to arrange for election of members to 
provincial and municipal councils. <A 
letter was addressed to the higher army 
officers, warning them not to participate in political agita- 
tion. The King likewise issued a decree providing for 
recognition of seniority in army promotions. Sporadic 
disturbances by strikers, university students, and unem- 
ployed, which were construed by some of the foreign press 
correspondents as indications of general unrest, were 
made little of in official circles, though the Premier warned 
the civil officials to maintain public order. 


Cabinet 
Starts Work 


Vatican City—Modesty of feminine attire was the sub- 
ject of an instruction issued by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council on January 12, and published in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis early in February. 


Instruction : d : 
on Modesty The instruction is addressed to local : 
of Dress Ordinaries everywhere, and contains 


twelve points dealing with the means to promote and safe- 
guard modesty through the agency of the hame, the school, 
the Church, and religious associations. The instruction 
is specific in pointing out agencies to be used for the pro- 
motion of Christian modesty and the safeguarding of 
chastity, but in the matter of styles it refrains from all 
detailed specifications and confines itself to general prin- 
ciples and the advocacy of a wholesome Christian stand- 
ard. 


Disarmament.—At the Naval Conference in London 
no progress towards reduction was apparent. French 
adherence to their original demands was indicated in their 
statement on February 13: (1) France 
asked for eighty to eighty-five per cent 
of the British total tonnage in ships 
other than capital; thereby creating a problem for Great 


French 
Statement 
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Britain, with her principle of equaling any other two Con- 
tinental Powers, since Italy adhered to her demand for 
parity with France. (2) She was willing, however, to join 
with Great Britain and the United States in a “ battleship 
holiday ” of five years. (3) She would exchange a per- 
centage of tonnage for the guarantees offered by a security 
proposition. Such, for instance, as further discussion 
brought out, would be coordinated action between land, air 
and sea armaments; the machinery of the League of Na- 
tions; or the strengthening of the Kellogg Pact, if not by 
an actual agreement to take action against an aggressor, 
then by some agreement to take counsel in case of aggres- 
sion. Proceedings were halted, but did not appear other- 
wise notably affected, by the resignation of M. Tardieu, 
chief of the French delegation. 

Japan showed no deviation from her original stand. On 
capital ships she agreed with Great Britain to reduce them 
to 25,000 tons; with the United States to reduce their 
guns only to fourteen inches, not twelve ; 
with both nations, to extend replace- 
ment period to 1936; and with neither 
in extending scrapping period simultaneously. She dif- 
fered somewhat from Great Britain and the United 
States as to her percentage of air-craft carriers. Existing 
strength would be maintained in submarines (which would 
give Japan parity in this class with the United States, 
Great Britain, and France) though she was willing to 
regulate their use as to merchant vessels. On February 
18, Premier Wakatsuki agreed that Japan would come 
down to the 15-15-9 ratio in capital ships, that is to say, 
would scrap one capital ship by 1934, instead of by 1936, 
as a concession to the British and American demand that 
it be scrapped by 1931; but would not designate which 
ship. In 1936, it was estimated, France would have 65,- 
000 tons in submarines ; Japan 52,000; Great Britain 34,- 
000; Italy 27,000; the United States 23,000. At present 
Japan has actually 17,000 tons over the United States. 


Japan’s 
Statement 





“ Do Catholics Buy Books?” Two writers will 
attempt to answer this question next week. Lil- 
lian Clark will write “ She Tried to Sell One” 
and Mary H. Kennedy will write “ She Tried to 
Buy One.” 

Alfred W. McCann, the well-known food ex- 
pert, will tell next week of the place of govern- 
ment in an important sphere, in “ Protecting the 
Food Supply.” 

Robert A. Parsons will contribute the sequel 
to his paper in this issue, “ Interesting yet Cath- 
olic.” It will be called “ The Freedom of the 
Catholic Novelist.” He will list two schools of 
critics and the kind of novels that follow upon 
them. 

Philip Burke will contribute what he modestly 
calls “‘an inconsequential sketch.” It will be 
called “A Priest for Tomorrow.” 


Sister M. Veronica will offer some interesting 
and useful reflections on ‘“ Examinations.” 
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Catholic Trade Unions 


OWARD the end of January the Holy Father ad- 

dressed a Letter to the German Catholic Work- 
men’s Associations which has not received, at least in 
this country, the notice which its importance merits. 
These Associations, the Holy Father writes, through the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, “are best adapted of all to 
be of real and solid use to their members ” since they are 
“established upon the Catholic religion and openly follow 
the Church as their guide.” 

The splendid work of the Associations has long been an 
occasion of envy to those of us who live in countries in 
which the labor unions have attempted an attitude of 
“neutrality” toward religion. As the Holy Father ob- 
serves, the German Associations have been instrumental 
in obtaining needed social legislation, and in, encouraging 
industry and thrift among the workers. “In the face of 
the colossal contemporary industrialism’’ they have 
brought about a state of peace to which toilers have been 
able to improve living and working conditions, and to in- 
sure “ the happiness of married and family life.” More- 
over, these improvements have not been wrested by vio- 
lence, but have been secured as “an act of social justice 
and charity.” Finally, observes the Pontiff, “you are 
using these benefits for the perfection, cultural, moral and 
religious, of the Associates, thus attaining a true elevation 
of the people which does not consist merely in their great- 
er economic well-being, but in their liberation from the 
deadly tyranny of error and vice, and in the assurance of 
the inestimable light of the Gospel.” 

These happy results have followed from the organiza- 
tion of German labor on the principles taught by Leo 
XIII in his Encyclical on the Condition of the Working 
Classes. As we have frequently observed, it is these 
principles alone which, accepted without reserves, can 
effect a lasting peace between capital and labor. Leo 
XIII, speaking the mind of the Church, recognizes and 
defends rights wherever they exist. He holds that 
no lasting peace can be looked for when the worker is 
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forced to accept a state little better than that of slavery, 
or when the rights of owners are disregarded or violated. 
The attempt to violate rights leads to conflict, and this 
conflict will continue until the balance of justice is re- 
stored. 

But beyond this law of justice, the Pontiff inculcates 
upon all the law of love of God and of our neighbor. 
Man is not a machine to be exploited for the amassing 
of wealth, nor is the worker a creature who should rest 
satisfied when he obtains a competence. Owner and em- 
ploye alike are children of God, with duties to God, to 
their neighbor, and to themselves. All must recognize 
their supernatural end, and every association which they 
form should be such as to aid, not hinder, them in the 
attainment of that end. It follows, therefore, that while 
the association into which religion does not enter may be 
tolerated, it cannot be fully approved as suited for Catho- 
lies. 

This Review has defended the American labor union 
in many of its activities, particularly in its struggle for 
the minimum wage, for proper hours and conditions of 
work, and for the recognition of the worker as a human 
being. But it has always regretted the fact that unions 
in this country, while rarely if ever anti-religious, have 
rarely if ever been awake to the vital need of religion 
as a dominant force in life. The difficulty of forming a 
union, complying in every respect with the conditions ex- 
pressed in the Encyclical of Leo XIII, is admitted. How- 
ever, the very existence of the difficulty should stimulate 
intelligent and religious-minded workers to seek its solu- 
tion. 

To rest satisfied with what we have is a fatal bar to 
healthful progress. Until the labor union recognizes re- 
ligion, it can never reach its highest effectiveness in insur- 
ing its members “ the greatest possible increase of physi- 
cal, economic, and social good together with their religious 
and moral perfection, in this way contributing to the good 
of society.” 


The Press and Soviet Russia 


HE metropolitan press has recently furnished us 
with a curious object lesson in the inner process of 
the manufacture of public opinion. On February 8, the 
Holy Father, in a letter to his Vicar in the government 
of the diocese of Rome, and speaking through him to 
the whole Christian world, set aside March 19 as a day of 
intercession and reparation for the persecuted religious 
bodies of Russia. The immediate, and no doubt spon- 
taneous, response of the editorial writers was one of warm 
sympathy. This was fully in accord with the traditional 
American attitude toward the downtrodden everywhere, 
especially toward those who are suffering for conscience’ 
sake under the tyranny of an established bureaucracy. 
They found their task easier in that every day news came 
from abroad of the prompt alignment with the Pope of 
the chief Jewish Rabbis of England and France, and of 
the Anglican leaders of England, and of the Socialist 
politicians of Germany. 
Within a few days something mysterious happened. 
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The same editorial writers who had so enthusiastically 
backed up the Pope delicately allowed some doubts to 
creep into their utterances. It was hinted that maybe 
Russia’s threat to capitalism may have had something 
to do with the Pope’s zeal. Others, like the New York 
Herald Tribune, close to the Administration, ponderously 
reminded us that, after all, we have separation of Church 
and State in this country! The climax was reached when 
the Evening Post, a Curtis publication, made the astound- 
ing statement: “ And Russia, even though it be governed 
by a tyrannical minority, has a right, we presume, to throw 
all religion overboard.” This all-round about-face had 
all the earmarks of some Ivy Lee’s master hand. To add 
confusion to the situation, the Associated Press, on Feb- 
ruary 16, published a dispatch from Russia in which 
Metropolitan Sergius was represented as indignantly de- 
nying the Pope’s allegations that Russians were being 
persecuted for their faith. The A. P. added nothing to 
show that Sergius could not possibly have said anything 
else. His words, set beside the known and widely pub- 
lished facts of religious persecution in Russia, were the 
surest proofs of how far despotism has proceeded. 

‘To add confusion to the situation.” Does not that 
portray pretty accurately the press situation today’ If 
there is one thing more than another which must keep 
awake our rulers, economic and political, it is the fear that 
some day the whole people may begin to think all alike on 
any given subject. The press has become a willing instru- 
ment for the policy of confusion. The attitude of the 
newspapers toward Mexico was a brilliant example of this 
policy. It enabled those who have control of our foreign 
affairs to enjoy a free hand. Are we to be treated to the 
same spectacle with regard to Russia? 


The Juvenile Court and Crime 


HE report issued last month by the Hon. Franklin 

C. Hoyt, Presiding Justice of the Children’s Court 
of New York, suggests reflections that are not wholly 
comforting. In line with similar investigations made in 
a number of our larger cities, and reported recently by 
the Children’s Bureau, Judge Hoyt finds that the number 
of cases brought before the court steadily decreased from 
1915 to 1928. 

The figures mean, however, that boys and girls are no 
longer summoned by the court for petty offenses which 
can be cured, usually, by conference between the truant 
officer and the parents. Even today criminal courts are 
not infrequently made to serve as collection agencies, and 
there was a time when the practice of bringing children 
into the court, instead of settling the trouble privately, 
seemed to be fostered rather than discouraged. The in- 
tention was laudable, but the custom wasted the court’s 
time and as often as not did the youthful culprit more 
harm than good. It would appear that today much more 
use is made of the informal conference, and of other 
methods which do not necessitate bringing the youngster 
into court at all. We are learning not to expect too much 
of the court, and we are also learning how to employ 
this most useful social agency to better purpose. 
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But Judge Hoyt does not wish to leave the impression 
that a decrease in the number of cases means a decrease 
in juvenile crime. On the contrary he deems it neces- 
sary “to emphasize the fact that almost all of the cases 
which have been coming to the Children’s Court in the 
past few years are of a serious character.” We have fewer 
instances of unhallowed ball-playing in the public streets, 
and of breaking windows, but a larger number of cases 
in which the charge is some grave crime against prop- 
erty or the person. Frequently within the last year, dis- 
trict attorneys and prison officials have called the atten- 
tion of the public to the increase in the number of peni- 
tentiary inmates, under twenty-one years of age. The 
phenomenon seems to be as common as it should be grave- 
ly alarming. Warden Lawes has said that the average 
age of hold-up men is about nineteen years. In many 
instances these youthful convicts were the boys and girls 
who at the time they made their first appearance before 
the juvenile court were almost beyond reform. 

‘Investigation generally brings out the fact that an over- 
whelming majority of these young criminals have had no 
training whatever in religion and morality, or that for 
a number of months or even years preceding conviction 
they had not lived up to their religious duties. When they 
are Catholics by the fact of Baptism, it will be found, in 
most instances, that they never attended a Catholic school, 
or that their home environment was such as to nullify 
the efforts of the most careful training at school. But 
the discovery of these facts does not solve the problem 
of the prevention of youthful delinquency. It merely 
opens another grave question which, as far as we know, 
has not been exhaustively studied: what deprived these 
children of the salutary influences of a thorough religious 
training? If the parents were not Catholics, the reason 
is clear enough. But what of the Catholic parents? 

It seems to us that the problem of the prevention of 
youthful crime must be studied in close connection with 
the problem of destitution and its causes. A sufficiency 
does not guarantee sanctity nor does bitter want invar- 
iably produce a criminal. Man can rise above the worst 
environment, but, generally, he rises to useful citizenship 
more easily when the environment is good. Destitution 
and sufficiency are not life’s determinant factors, but who 
can deny their tremendous force? Surely, it is the duty 
of civil society to relieve its members as far as posssible, 
in order that they may have time, as Leo XIII teaches, 
for the infinitely important concerns of their souls. Men 
should not be so forced to struggle to obtain the bare 
necessities of physical life, that their duties to God and 
to their dependents cannot be fulfilled. 


Utilities and the State Courts 


BILL introduced in the Senate by Senator Wagner, 

of New York, should receive immediate considera- 

tion. Its chief effect will be to order the jurisdiction of 

certain Federal courts in dealing with appeals from public- 
utility corporations. 

The bill is the result of a long battle between the Public 

Service Commission and various utility corporations in 
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New York. Rates are fixed by the Commission, “ and 
then,” as State Senator Knight, a Republican, describes 
the process, “the company steps into a Federal court and 
asks it to enjoin the enforcement of rates as in violation 
of the Constitution—that is, as confiscatory.” This 
method has gone to such lengths that public-utility com- 
panies, even when remanded by the Federal courts to the 
State courts, have announced their own rates without ref- 
erence to any State authority whatever. ‘“ The Federal 
courts,” said Senator Wagner in discussing his bill in the 
Senate, “ have practically ousted the State courts and the 
regulatory bodies of the State from control of the rates 
and services of public utilities. This practice has made 
the Federal courts the regulatery bodies for our public 
utilities.” Telephone and traction companies, and com- 
panies supplying heat, light, and power, all serving a 
clientele purely local and confined to a single State, have 
adopted the practice. Their immediate recourse is to the 
Federal courts, and their general attitude to the State 
regulatory bodies and courts is one of neglect. 

Obviously here is something which calls for an immedi- 
ate remedy. On at least one occasion, the Supreme Court 
of the United States declared that a New York public- 
utility corporation should exhaust the remedies of the 
State courts before applying for Federal relief. This 
declaration can easily be made mandatory by Federal 
statute. Except the Supreme Court, all Federal courts 
are the creation of Congress, and it rests with Congress 
to extend or restrict, within constitutiona] limitations, the 
sphere of their jurisdiction. We shall probably be told 
that this doctrine is “‘ Communistic”’ as tending to confis- 
cate private property. It is, rather, a very simple dictate 
of good order and constitutional procedure. 

Senator Wagner's bill will not deprive the public-serv- 
ice company of any right which it may now legitimately 
claim. The right of appeal to the Federal courts on the 
ground that a rate set by the State is confiscatory remains 
untouched. But it is of vital importance to our constitu- 
tional form of government that the sovereignty of the 
State courts within their proper jurisdictions be respected 
by corporations, and by the Federal courts themselves. 
The due process of law requires the limitations proposed 
by Senator Wagner. In ruling upon what constitutes con- 
fiscation, as well as in issuing injunctions in industrial 
disputes, and in disregarding State courts, the Federal 
courts have exhibited a tendency to extend unduly their 
authority. This tendency should be rebuked, and checked 
by every constitutional means. 


Religion in Politics 


ee clean and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this,” writes St. James, “ to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their tribulation: and to keep 
oneself unspotted from this world.” Had he written 
in this fashion to certain modern groups, St. James would 
have suffered a severe rebuke. For to these persons, re- 
ligion means something quite different. It is chiefly mani- 
fested by horror of beer, and other devilish potions, and 
by shooting bootleggers. Other symptoms of the disor- 
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der are dislike of playing cards, horse racing, boxing 
matches, and chewing tobacco. Cakes and ale, except in 
the form of cider, with a ten-per-cent alcoholic content, 
are likewise anathema. 

If the adherents of this sect enforced discipline among 
their own members exclusively, we might pity, but we 
could hardly scorn them. But that is what they will not 
do. Because they disapprove of cigarettes and are up- 
set by an honest glass of wine, they are determined that 
none of us shall smoke tobacco, and none of us shall in- 
dulge a sober liking for God’s creature, wine. Worse, 
they propose to force these prohibitions upon all of us, 
in the name of religion and of morality. 

It is this resolution that is making religion a thing of 
scorn among many non-Catholics. When some weeks ago 
Dr. Samuel Harden Church, President of Carnegie In- 
stitute, denounced the influence of “ religion” in modern 
government, what he really denounced was not religion 
but a ferocious form of fanaticism. Dr. Church is quite 
right when he asserts that this “religion” is a fertile 
source of cowardice, hypocrisy, and crime. But we must 
protest when Dr. Church mentions, as “ religious ” agents, 
such groups as the Lord’s Day Alliance, the Anti-Saloon 
League, and the Ku Klux Klan. Whatever their original 
purposes may have been, the first two societies are now 
little more than political agencies, while the third has 
shown itself to be the favorite nesting place of the morally 
and mentally half-witted. 

It is possible to take Dr. Church’s criticisms too seri- 
ously. But it is hardly possible to estimate the harm done 
to religion by identification of its sacred principles and 
purposes with the aims of a motley crowd of cheap politi- 
cians. Prohibition has many crimes for which it must 
answer. Not the least grave is the contempt which it has 
engendered for religion. 


The London Conference 


I* spite of the flood of words that have poured over 

the cables from London, it is possible to discern the 
actual situation. The American policy of naval reduction 
was abandoned. The Anglo-American policy of parity 
was tentatively set forth: so many battleships, so many 
cruisers, so many submarines, and so forth, to each na- 
tion. In order to reach this parity, this country will 
have to spend many millions of dollars. The diplomats 
of other nations know very well how hard it will be to 
persuade Congress to such a course, thus leaving England 
with theoretical parity but actual preponderance. There- 
upon France demands an absolute figure much higher in 
proportion to the new British figures than Britain can 
allow. If France wins out, Britain will have to build 
up higher, and so will we. This leaves us confronting 
France. France apologizes, but admits she will agree 
to a lower figure, if we and Britain will accept a mutual 
security compact with France, compensating for her lower 
tonnage. Everybody knows, of course, that Congress will 
not agree to that, either. Is there any clearer evidence 
of the futility of bringing about peace on a basis of bar- 
gaining instead of on the grounds of reason and justice? 
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A Hard Winter 


Joun C. CAHALAN, JR. 


winter ; cold and dark and bitter, with much snow and 

ice, and spring was long delayed. To add to the un- 
kindness of the weather something had gone wrong with 
industrialism and, despite assurances from many capital- 
ists that we had never been more prosperous, a doubt was 
about to be born in the minds of our people. 

George Babbitt, himself none too prosperous, was really 
getting black in the face and hoarse in his voice singing 
a song of sixpence. But for some devilish reason, men 
and women who were hungry and out of work and whose 
families were in actual want, stubbornly refused to be 
comforted. It did no good to show them figures that had 
to do with last month’s box-car loadings. They had no 
ear for statistics that had to do with percentages and the 
results of investigations, gratuitously made by Boards of 
Commeree and Exchange Clubs that proved, beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt, that allowing for seasonal inactiv- 
ity, things were never better. Idle minds like idle hands 
are prone to mischief. 

And, in reality, neither the capitalists nor their servile 
lieutenants were to be too much blamed. They were 
possessed by a theory and in the scientific spirit of their 
time they refused to allow facts to interfere in any way 
with that theory. The theory was that all was well. 

So, it happened that besides the suffering and discon- 
tent there was not a little discussion throughout the land. 
Tuning in on a rather weak-voiced radio (bought, of 
course, by means of scientifically adjusted instalments, 
many of them still due) I was assured, night after night, 
by various gentlemen of high degree and varied degrees, 
that my country was in a sound financial state and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury was about to lower the rate of 
Income Tax. Just what bearing this would have on an 
income too tenuous to bear the imposition of any kind of 
tax, I was unable to determine. But I blamed myself for 
this as I had ever been somewhat dense when it came to 
figures, and I have always blamed my failure to learn the 
two-step, when that very graceful dance was in vogue, 
to my inability in mathematics. 

But no matter; what I am trying to say is that there 
was a great deal of talk about our financial condition dur- 
ing this bleak winter, which I have mentioned. My news- 
papers carried solemn and well-written editorials given 
to the proof of another pet speculation. It was just this, 
that there would be no panic if we, the people, did not 
become panicky. There were, too, letters from men promi- 
nent in our marts of trade, which told me that “ the senti- 
ment in the steel industry was mildly optimistic”; and 
“that the freight-car loadings were somewhat confused,” 
as if it were possible to confuse a loaded freight car. 
And we had reports from this national bureau and that 
country-wide forum, making it as patent as the nose on a 
Nordic that there was no reason for complaint or alarm. 

It was during this time, which might be called the period 


[ had been, in the true meaning of the term, a hard 


of debate, that a learned man wrote a piece for one of 
the papers and, by some unaccountable trick of fate, it 
found itself in print. It was a strange bit of writing in 
the sense that it was extraneous and foreign to all that 
had previously been published. As a matter of fact, the 
whole tone of it was, when compared to the frequently 
mouthed dogmas of the capitalists, unorthodox and heret- 
ical. 

In his short essay he had made mention of the fact 
that “many people starve, are naked, have no home; 
lacking the luxuries, comforts and necessities of life.” Of 
course, none of the men who count, the men who do big 
things in a big way, paid any attention to him. That would 
have been expecting too much. Besides there were many 
very good reasons why his opinions should have been 
lightly, if pleasantly, brushed aside. 

For, though learned and cultured as he undoubtedly 
was, no up-to-the-minute business-man could be blamed 
for paying him slight attention. He belonged to a tradi- 
tion that had gone out of date these many centuries and 
if he had culture it was a part of the old culture which 
had ceased to be fashionable after it had completed the 
somewhat unimportant task of civilizing Europe. The 
very name of him proved him, not only of the old tradi- 
tion and culture, but of a particular (and it may be a 
peculiar) branch of it, which in this country, at least, 
has had the most to do with the preservation of its out- 
worn usefulness. The name was McClorey and before 
his given name he had placed the praenomen John and 
the letter A. After it were two other initials. They 
were S.J. (I cannot help thinking that it would have been 
much simpler to have said once and for all that his name 
was John A. McClorey, S.J.) 

But for all his learning and culture, to say nothing of 
the tradition, he evidently harbored some very remarkable 
and age-crippled ideas. For he was not content to talk 
of nakedness and starvation. He had to rub salt into the 
sore by deliberately and cynically calling attention to that 
very insignificant moron, the man in the street. In a most 
extraordinary and unseeming manner he had written: 

When an ordinary man in the street hears that we are the rich- 
est nation in the world; when he has it dinned into his ears with 
nauseating repetition by government authorities, by the press and 
industrial magnates that we are a prosperous people; when he sees 
fabulous fortunes piled up overnight by a small minority; when 
he observes middle-class people fooling themselves into the belief 
that they are well-to-do by buying on credit; and when he has 
had personal experience of able deserving men and women work- 
ing for a wage which gives them a bare subsistence—he is in- 
clined to indulge to an ironic chuckle, or to say 

I am obliged to bring the quotation to a premature close. 
The good Father has crossed me by putting a word in 
the mouth of his little man in the street that barely es- 
caped the censor on the daily paper and I am sure that 
the editor of a weekly, having more time to think about 
it, would delete it altogether. Suffice it to say that he 
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had his man in the street condemning things vigorously. 

Nor is this the sum of his heresy. It is not even a 
half of it. The worst is yet to come. For this man, writ- 
ing for the papers in this the most brilliant of the centu- 
ries and under the blazing white light of our modern en- 
lightenment, is naive enough to hold, baldly and without 
quibble, that the earth, the sea and the air were given to 
all men, all men mind you, for their sustenance. 

Well, it takes all kinds of people to make a world, but 
I do think that he might have left out that slur about 
his man in the street buying things on credit. Are not 
the talks which come over my radio (that will be, with 
the help of God, paid for one year from next month if 
things get no worse) inspirational? 

It was, as I have said, a hard winter and the blessings 
of our prosperity entailed much unemployment. As a 
consequence I had some time on my hands which was 
given to more or less laborious thought. This, with me 
is always a difficult, not to say hazardous, undertaking. 
So I disregarded the ancients and turned for guidance to 
a gentleman of the newer culture, to wit Walter B. Pit- 
kin, Professor of Journalism in Columbia University, 
who had written a book, “ The Twilight of the American 
Mind.” Professor Pitkin was also at odds with what 
we may call modern civilization. He wrote: 

Our culture is fatally at odds with our economic system. And 
so too are most of our professions. Our colleges are training 
men and women towards one goal, while industrialism and our 
business men are organizing society towards an opposite goal. 
To prevent a social schism of the first magnitude we must some- 
how bring our culture and our industrialism into smooth align- 
ment. 

This came as a surprise. I knew that Mr. Belloc was 
forever quarrelling with industrial capitalism. But I also 
knew that Mr. Belloc was of the old tradition along with 
Father McClorey, and was to be given no more than a po- 
lite, if superficial, attention. In his “ How the Reforma- 
tion Happened,” Mr. Belloc had much to say about the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and shipwrecks and 
usury and competition, and he blamed one John Calvin 
for a philosophy which was, and is, responsible for in- 
dustrial capitalism. He, too, had some strange ideas about 
it. “ Industrial capitalism,” he had written, “is based up- 
on two things which all sane men admit, the right to 
property and the advantage, economic and political, of 
individual freedom. Yet, through abuses of them, both 
property and freedom are today sick and their defense 
rings hollow.” 

By this time I was in the depths of gloom, but I was 
not to be out-done. When I am morose I have one never- 
failing solace and ray of sunshine, Mr. Arthur Brisbane, 
the most hopeful of the hopeless. 

‘ There is,” according to this kind man, “ every reason 
to be hopeful. Twelve thousand years ago men were in 
the late stone age. We have done a great deal in 12,000 
years. The life of men on earth is only starting. The 
earth will last for hundreds of millions of years. Science 
proves it. Something ought to be done in that time.” 

It seems a long time to wait; but anyhow there were no 
poor houses or poor laws in England before the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. There was no need of them. 
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Gate of Heaven 
Joun GiBBons 


T is true that they pronounce the name of their own 

village in an extraordinarily ridiculous way, but bar- 
ring that I do not know that I have any special grievance 
against the place. Mohacs, by the way, is its name, and it 
is near the Serbian frontier and where they turn you 
out of the winter boats down the Danube. When I got 
there just about dawn the boat people all waggled their 
hands at me and pointed to maps and somehow made 
me understand that if I was wanting to go down into 
Jugoslavia the only proper way was to go back with them 
to Buda and then start again by train. They were all 
most emphatic about it being no good my getting off there. 
But of course I took no notice. People who couldn't 
even speak English, what could they know about it? And 
up the dirty bank I scrambled and past all the ladies car- 
rying big baskets of coal for the ship’s bunkers, and there 
I was in Mohacs. 

At first I was not too favorably impressed. In Budapesi 
it is fairly easy. There is always someone with a scrap 
of English. Either he was head-waiter at the London 
Savoy before the War or else he used to manage the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York.. That place must have 
had hundreds of managers. And if there was no man- 
ager liandy, they always went and fetched one from some- 
where. It was quite easy in Buda. Down here it was 
all different, and I could not find a single Waldorf-As- 
torian. Not a soul even pretened to know a word of 
English. I wandered about that village saying “ coffee” 
and “café” in every accent possible, and it was abso- 
lutely hopeless. Even their word for beer is all wrong: 
sora or soro or something they call it, and as I say they 
even mispronounced their own village. A more ignorant 
lot I never met. And all the time I was getting hun- 
grier, 

In the end I fell in with a lot of old women who were 
going somewhere and followed them at random. Might be 
some breakfast somewhere. But where they went to was 
a church, and I followed them in. Mass it was, and there 
was no possible doubt about it, in spite of their behaving 
all differently from what we do at home. And I stayed, 
of course, right through, and when I came out I ran 
straight into a place that had not been open before. And 
there was a breakfast of sorts. Quite friends we all were 
before I left, even though they did laugh at me. As I 
say, I have no real grievance against Mohacs. 

It was, however, just about there, I think, that I started 
going wrong. There were any amount more villages 
whose names I couldn’t pronounce, but there was no more 
Mass. Beograd was the next real town I struck, and 
it was a Sunday and somewhere about six in the morn- 
ing. And when I wandered into the little hotel—I only 
picked it because I could read the “ Hotel” outside and 
most of the letters down there I could not read at all 
—I thought I was in clover. For the porter in the little 
bureau seemed to have a scrap of real English. I plumped 
down my passport and the police papers and things and 
he just said “ Good enough, boy.” A bit familiar to a 
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gentleman guest, it seemed, but I was glad enough to 
hear the English. And so I went to bed. 

About ten or so in the morning I came down again 
and of course hunted up the same man. “I am a Catho- 
lic,” I said, “and I am supposed to go to Mass. Where. 
please, is the church?”’ “ Up hill,” he answered, “ first 
right, second left. Good enough, boy.” And he beamed 
all over at me. And out I went like a fool. And his 
up hill, first right, second left, meant exactly nothing at 
all. Because it led to a back-yard. And I explored all 
the back-yards in that part of the town before it dawned 
on me that he really understood no English at all, but 
did not like to give himself away in front of his listening 
manager, and that the ‘‘ Good enough, boy” was simply 
a parrot phrase which he had somehow picked up from 
an earlier traveler. Just a tew words he knew, and 
didn’t know what they meant. 

By this time I had hit what was obviously a main street, 
and so I tackled a policeman and he had no ghost of a no- 
tion of what I was saying. Serbski or something these 
people talk, and even their notices are stuck up in a funny 
writing. But there was a newspaper kiosk and as it sold 
La Vie Parisienne and the Corriere Domenica and the 
serlin something, I thought I would tackle the woman 
as a sort of cosmopolitas. And I took off my hat and 
asked for the Eglise Catholique and then when she didn't 
seem quite to catch me I tried her on the Italian stunt. I 
do not know the real word, but Ecclesia Cattolica sounded 
about right, and after I had said it several times she 
cheered up and waved her hand in a complicated way that 
I took to mean “ Just down there to the left and then 
first to the right.” This language business is not so diffi- 
cult as people make out. 

Anyway down I went and there was a church and | 
went in. There was an enormous crowd of people all 
standing near the door, and i couldn’t see anything, let 
alone sit down, but I could hear the music all right and 
smell the incense, so I took it that Mass had started and 
that all the delays had made me late. It was unfortunate, 
but I could not help it and stood there fairly happily. 
Then the crowd opened a bit and there was an obvious 
bride coming down the nave. Ever so happy she looked, 
and even a bit hysterical, I thought. For she was kissing 
everyone she passed. It did not seem to me a family af- 
fair, but as if anyone could take a hand. And just as 
she came near me and I was nerving myself for the busi- 
ness, the crowd swung in again and I lost my chance. I 
was just looking round to see if there were going to be 
any more brides when the people in front of me opened 
out a bit and quite suddenly I saw what an awful and 
terrible mistake I was falling into. 

For there was no altar, only a sort of screen thing. And 
I saw the priest, and he had a long beard. It was all 
quite plain now. This was not a Catholic church at all, 
but a Greek place, and the wretched kiosk woman had 
only understood my Ecclesia. And I slunk out as fast as 
I could get. 

Now when I put the essential facts of the case to a 
priest of the Catholic Church in whose guidance I am 
bound to believe, he had it that if, having genuinely 
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made every reasonable effort to find the right church, 1 
had through the carelessness of others, through simplicity, 
or (he added) through inborn stupidity, been misled into 
ignorantly entering a place of schismatic worship, I had 
committed no grave sin. But when on the strength of 
this ruling I afterwards told the whole story as a joke 
to my wife, her manner left me in no possible doubt that 
in her opinion I had been on the very edge of falling into 
quite serious trouble. It is extraordinarily hard to know 
when you are right. 

Anyway, though I looked I could not find any other 
place and the long and short of it was that I missed 
Mass that Sunday. And very sick indeed I was about it. 
And then there were a fearful lot more places where I 
could not find any proper churches either. And it was 
not till a place called Banya Luka somewhere up in Bosnia 
that I really began to feel anything like happy again. 

This was ‘a Sunday, too, and when I woke up in the 
morning there was a regular clanging of bells going on 
from every quarter. So as soon as I could I was out. 
There was one waiter who understood a bit of English. 
A very little bit indeed. He was learning it, he had told 
me the night before, out of a book. But I do not think 
that he could have got very far in his studies. Anyway, 
he was all the help there was and I could not find him that 
morning. And the others only shrugged their shoulders 
hopelessly at me. So off I went on my own. Most of the 
bell clanging was from a huge red-brick place opposite, 
but when I looked in, it was a Greek church. I knew them 
by now. And away I went in the direction of the next 
loudest bell. Half a mile down a road it was, and when 
I got there it was a Catholic church and Mass was just 
over, but why they rang a bell afterwards I do not know. 
But it was over. Back I bolted the way I had come and 
right through the little town and the only place that I 
could see was a mosque. Half the people round that way 
are Mohammedans. And back I came again. It was 
looking, I thought, like another miss, and just as I got 
opposite the hotel again there coming out was my waiter 
man. And when I spoke to him, it came out in almost 
perfect English that he was going to Mass. “I Catholic,” 
he said, “and to church. Come with me.” I was ever 
so glad about it. 

Down a little lane that I had not thought of before we 
went and there on the right-hand side was a real church 
and they were just going to start Mass. All the notices 
were of course in their funny writing, but there was St. 
Anthony and the Little Flower and above all Our Lady 
of Lourdes. No possible doubt about things, this time. 
And there is not any doubt, either, about Dominus vobis- 
cum. In lots of these countries the priests pronounce their 
Latin all funnily, but you can pick that out easily enough. 

Somehow it seemed especially appropriate to me just 
then, like getting back at last to a country where you 
knew where you were. For with all the jokes you like 
to make about brides and hotel porters and kiosk women, 
I tell you that it is not all honey trapesing through these 
foreign countries without one single word of the language 
and being barred from the wagons-lits and all thé places 
where they would be likely to understand you. I suppose 
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if it was so ridiculously easy, no paper would pay me to 
do it. Anyway, I was ever so pleased about that church. 
And before I left it, I asked Our Lady of Lourdes if next 
time I wanted to go inside a church it could somehow be 
made a trifle more easy. It was not, perhaps, a very es- 
sential thing to ask for, only I was getting tired of wan- 
dering round Bosnia. Earning your living is one thing, 
but for preference I do like a country where they speak 
English. 

For the next few days I was busy and did not worry 
about churches, until I came to Zagreb, and that would 
be my very last stop before I turned my nose for Trieste 
and Milan and home. The train did not go till late after- 
noon, and I had the best part of the day to put in some- 
how. And after I had bought all the souvenirs I wanted 
and seen about my ticket and all that, I was wandering 
round when I came to the Cathedral. 

And then I could not get in. There is a great door all 
bolted and barred and studded with iron knobs that look 
as if they might have come down from 'the Middle Ages. 
And probably they have. It is a most gorgeous place out- 
side with some wonderful statuary and a huge peal of 
bells. But there was no getting in. I tried another little 
door next to the great door—that was obviously hopeless 
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—and it did open, but the passage only led to some steps 
and when I went up them I was plainly mounting to the 
belfry. So I came down again and stood outside in the 
square. Half an hour I must have waited, and I was 
watching the people pass. Lots of them ignored the 
Cathedral, but with lots the men would touch their hats 
and the women curtsey. I did wish I could get inside. 
I really wanted to see it. 

And then came two little girls of perhaps five years old. 
And they gave a sort of bob as they passed the great door. 
And then one of them stopped and said something to the 
other. And then they went up to the door, and one of 
them touched it, and the great thing swung wide open and 
in they went. For all its medieval fortress business, that 
door had been open all the time and I had never known 
it. What is more, they had put modern science to it with 
hydraulic stops or something and the great massive beams 
turned at the touch of a child’s hand. 

When I got inside, the first thing I saw was a great 
statue of Our Lady. And I remembered that other little 
statue back at Banya Luka. But if there was anything 
wonderful, it was myself. For you would never think 
there could be a man so stupid as not to push at a door 
that was always open. 


The Book Rack’s Second Birthday 


Grace H. SHERWOOD 


TRICTLY speaking, its birthday came on December 

8. It was on that day, two years ago, that arriving 

early for early Mass I found the new book rack in- 
stalled and ready for business. True, it was clinging pre- 
cariously to a plaster wall and it blocked the way to the 
organist’s closet but, nevertheless it was up, thanks to an 
obliging young curate who knew that I wanted to begin 
on Our Lady’s feastday and finding that the carpenter 
could not get there in time had done the task himself. 
For which kindness he will always have my deep grati- 
tude. 

I am aware of the passage in the “ Imitation” which 
speaks scathingly of the man who “ requireth times and 
seasons ” but it goes over my head, being the kind of per- 
son, myself, who requires both “times and seasons ”’ to 
get things accomplished (with a celebration thrown in 
afterwards to mark the accomplishment!) Beginning on 
the feast of the Immaculate Conception meant a great 
deal to me, so much that when the feastday rolled around 
for the second time and found the book rack permanently 
succeeding I wanted to hang Our Lady’s picture above it, 
light two candles under the picture, one for each year she 
has watched over it and thus give her public credit for 
her help. 

I resisted the temptation, however, lest the congrega- 
tion conclude some new shrine had been set up in the vesti- 
bule, and the book rack passed its second birthday with- 
out anyone but myself being aware of the fact that it was 
two years old. Yet I was jubilantly aware of it. For to 
me who had presided over its initiation and watched 


anxiously over its early struggles, this second birthday 
marked a sort of coming to maturity for it. It was De- 
cember and I had on hand, paid for, all my Advent and 
Christmas pamphlets. It was the end of the year and 
there was a balance in bank large enough to cover every 
outstanding bill, meet every possible emergency. It had 
wiped out, more than a year and a half before, all the 
cost of installing it. It had paid for membership for it- 
self in the International Catholic Truth Society and the 
Paulist League. It had, for the first time, made a con- 
tribution to a parish activity and might soon become a 
full-fledged parishioner in the matter of contributions! 
My book rack, from being a precarious personal experi- 
ment had passed to the state of being a project that could 
be safely recommended to any parish. 

Lest any one, anywhere, struggling under the ubiquitous 
debt problem, look up at these words, visioning a book 
rack as a sort of white hope for the parish, let me hasten 
to add that the financial returns have been only moderate. 
Financial success was neither my first nor my main ob- 
ject when I started the parish book rack. Nor have I 
ever bestowed much thought upon its money-making pos- 
sibilities. I have heard that book racks can be made to 
pay. I have had book racks instanced to me that yielded 
nice fat checks to the parish, but mine doesn’t seem to 
belong in that class. Perhaps it is with book racks as 
with life, you get what you expect from them! 

My object, when I undertook two years ago to install 
a book rack in my parish church, was two-fold; to keep 
on hand pamphlets which explained the Faith and dis- 
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cussed questions of the day, and also to keep before the 
eyes of the congregation, a suburban one, nearly eight 
miles from a Catholic bookstore, the best Catholic period- 
icals, monthly and weekly. And since this latter loomed 
quite as large in my mind as pamphlet distribution, I own 
that the number of magazines and newspapers sold has 
always been a thing of vital interest with me. 

I will give my experience in detail. I began with the 
diocesan paper, the Catholic World, the Ave Maria, 
America, the Commonweal, the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, and the Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
results, at first, were discouraging. People passed by 
my carefully thought-out magazine display as if it did 
not exist. Although I made posters to help sell them, 
gave away free copies during February (Catholic Press 
Month) and asked the pastor to refer to them from the 
altar, the indifference continued. They did not sell. And 
my deficit mounted. I was stubborn about the venture, 
however, even though my common sense and my book- 
keeping showed me the cause of the monthly deficit. 

What does a deficit matter when the cause is right? 
Having refused all financial help that had been proffered, 
other than the pastor’s offer to pay for the rack and its 
first pamphlets, I felt free to ignore the deficit, make it 
up out of my own pocket until a brighter day dawned, 
and go on ordering the magazines whether they sold or 
not. The Catholic World, for instance, did not sell at all, 
at first. I put it out for rent, made it a seven-day book, in 
library parlance. 

As for the mounting unsold magazines, I knew that 
the patients at the hospital for incurables would be only 
too glad to have them, being unable, for the most part, 
to manage anything so heavy as a book. A friend kindly 
offered to take charge of them and deliver them for me. 
So they were off my mind. Again, what do unsold maga- 
zines amount to when sick people are benefited by them? 
I forgot them, along with the deficit, and continued upon 
my projected course. 

Almost as soon as I began, I,realized that magazines 
meant a table as well as a rack and the pastor procured 
one for me and had the rack moved to hang above it. 
The day I walked into the vestibule and found this done 
I thought my business fixtures complete, it was such an 
efficient-looking arrangement. But, the thing hoped for, 
sales, began to pick up, sales of magazines, I mean. I 
don’t mind saying, publicly, that the day I sold my first 
Catholic World my family had such a gay dinner that 
they thought it was some overlooked birthday or other 
until I explained. 

Sales looking up, I immediately added more salable 
material. I took on Extension, Our Sunday Visitor, the 
Catholic Mind, increased the order for the diocesan 
paper. Hereupon the table, so adequate looking at first, 
seemed suddenly to shrink. Display some forty or so dio- 
cesan papers, half as many or more O. S. V.’s, AMERICA 
and the Commonweal and Extension, upon a forty-five- 
inch table and you can imagine the shrinking process. 
The church carpenter came to my aid once more. He 
made a magazine rack, of wood, with five roomy pockets, 
pockets large enough to hold such magazines as the Ave 
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Maria and the Messenger and Sentinel flat, and AMERICA 
or the Commonweal folded. That took a load off my 
mind and off the table! The rack for magazines hangs 
beside the pamphlet rack and, filled, makes an attractive 
escort for it. 

To this assortment I have added, lately, the Miraculous 
Medal and also, for free distribution, the list of motion- 
picture plays endorsed by the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae. It may seem odd to some people to 
place such a list upon a church-book-rack table but if the 
aim of Catholic literature is to help mould the taste and 
form the character of the young as well as to satisfy the 
mental taste of the mature, then the moving picture cannot 
be ignored, since in this age, it plays as great a part in char- 
acter forming as reading does. A list of plays proper and 
beneficial, sponsored by such an authority as Mrs. Thomas 
A. McGoidrick and her committee, ought to be a genuine 
help to those who have the care of the young and their 
good too much in mind to allow them to attend the movies 
indiscriminately. 

This is the complete tale of my magazine venture. On 
Saturday afternoons, and particularly on the last Saturday 
of the month when the new monthlies are out and pockets 
and table are crowded with things to read, the gay covers 
of Extension and the Messenger making a pleasing bit 
of color among their staider neighbors, I turn away from 
arranging them with a deep sigh of content, quite dif- 
ferent from the sigh of anxiety I used to give at the 
piles of untouched magazines and unsold papers! 

For the pockets do not stay filled nor does the table 
remain crowded. They empty and the money box fills, a 
little more generously, as the months go by. Some of the 
periodicals have remained stationary, it is true, but I feel 
sure that that condition will remedy itself in time. When 
they do not move at all I fortify myself with the words 
Kipling puts into the mouth of the old drawing master 
in “ The Light That Failed.” “ Continue,’ he was accus- 
tomed to say to his pupils, “ with conviction.” So off they 
go to the hospital and I to order more, “ with conviction!” 

It isn’t theory, either. Whereas at first I merely rented 
the Catholic World, I now sell it, regularly. America’s 
pocket is nearly always empty on Monday morning and 
the Sentinel’s before the month is out. I sell a Messenger 
for every day of the month, to put it that way, have 
doubled Our Sunday Visitor, and sell five times the num- 
ber of diocesan papers that I started with. The Common- 
weal is looking up, and Extension, the latest member of 
the family, is holding its own, which is as much as can 
be expected of a newcomer to the table. 

To put the thing into figures, the receipts, while we 
are talking about money, averaging barely $2.00 or so 
in the beginning, now amount to between $4.50 and $5.00 
a Sunday. To those with a mind for figures, the pamph- 
let expenditure (nearly $35) suggests that, as pamphlets 
average $3.50 a hundred, at least nine hundred were 
bought (and sold) during the year just past. If I have 
not said it before let me say right here that what deficit 
I made up out of my own funds, the book rack returned 
to me, long ago. It owes no man anything, firiancially, 
having returned to the pastor what he expended, also, in 
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the beginning. It is now quite independent of subsidy. 
There have been certain drawbacks to my particular 
enterprise which book-rack keeping in general may not 
have to contend with, the first and greatest being that 
the church vestibule where the rack and table are located 
is without heat. Nor is there any smallest space within 
the church itself that it could be moved to in winter. 
Not only that, our parish having long outgrown the 
church building, space is at a premium within the vestibule, 
and the book rack, being the latest claimant for closet 
space, has to be satisfied with a corner in the organist’s 
closet. It has to keep its belongings in an abandoned suit 
case of the rack tender’s. If it had not occurred to me 
to make some card-board backs and anchor each set of 
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pamphlets to its card board with a rubber band, that suit 
case full of pamphlets would have driven me to dis- 
traction long ago. 

Even strapped firmly to their backings those pamphlets 
get horribly mixed up sometimes, impossible to find! 
Whereupon I take suit case and self, pamphlets, cards 
and rubber bands into the sacristy where there’s a square 
piano upon the top of which I engage in the weirdest game 
of solitaire imaginable! If ever they come to build a 
new church while I am rack tender I am going to be on 
hand to see that there is built, also, a pamphlet cabinet, 
with drawers for storage and table for sortage and a stool 
for the sorter. The lowly kitchen cabinet could throw 
out a hint or two in the matter of efficiency here. 


Virtue on Parade 


Patrick J. Carroii, C.S.C. 


itself. It is satisfied to be hidden. It is its own 
reward. The temperate, the prayerful, the givers, 
do not seek to be checked and pointed out and proclaimed. 
The owners of virtue are hardly conscious of possession. 
They are so eager for growth, so intense for added acqui- 
sition, they cannot take complacency in partial attainment. 

Among the sins of our time there is the vulgar display 
of what our conceit deceives us into calling our virtues ; 
and as a corollary, the disparagement of our competitors. 
The field of individual manifestations is too extensive. 
Let us concern ourselves with institutions and consider 
merely institutional parade—the parade of institutional 
virtue, and the parade of institutional vice assigned to 
rival hosts. 

Consider Prohibition, and what for want of a positive 
name we shall call anti-Prohibition. Or, speaking in terms 
of supporters, “ Drys” and “ Wets.” To begin with, 
the names are not impressive. They have no nimbus of 
dignity; no imaginative appeal. They do not inflame. 
They suggest anything but great issues. Can you con- 
ceive a man dying for his Dryness or going to the scaf- 
fold for his Wetness? The votaries of Prohibition and 
their protagonists are sadly in need of names that signify 
issues. 

Now, no one will accuse the Drys of hiding their light 
under the bushel. They are highly self-commendatory. 
They are good and they have set themselves to the task 
of making the whole world good. They maintain a civic 
conscience and put their backs under a dry Constitution. 
They stoutly support a dry flag and sing an expurgated 
national anthem. They do not drink a vicious beverage 
and assert that America to be holy must be arid. In the 
process of dry cleaning this nation they swallow the camel 
and strain out the gnat. By contrast they consider that 
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the Wets are evil and are educating youth to evil. The 
Wets, they assert, consort with bootleggers and encourage 
vice haunts; they want the saloons back and the riff-raff 
and the vulgarians. The Wets are the paid agents of the 
world, the flesh and the devil. 


The Wets say of themselves that they stand for tolera- 
tion and a free America. They assert personal liberty. 
They declare for equality and protest privilege. They 
are for the poor man and his day’s-end beer mug and 
against the rich man and his bulging cellar. They are for 
legalized temperance, sanity and mass contentment; and 
against “ hip-pocketry,” social anarchy and surreptitious 
guzzling. Observe, too, how often men declare they are 
personally dry, but wet; never personally wet, but dry. 
The first is considered virtue and this kind of virtue is 
not averse to publicity. If you assert the second you 
are willing to be classed with hypocrites. The Drys and 
the Wets alike resurrect the saloon, that bogy of a defunct 
civilization, and proceed to knock it down. The Drys 
say the Wets are trying to restore it, and the Wets say the 
Drys have restored it already. 

Now it is well recognized that every mass movement 
associates itself with virtue. Anarchy allies itself with 
equality ; free love with emancipation; every kind of so- 
cialism with distributive justice. Wrong seeks to walk in 
the shadow of right, vice to clothe itself in the white 
garments of virtue. Obviously the purpose here is not 
to set those who favor or oppose Prohibition as in any 
sense within the above categories, but only to illustrate 
a universal tendency. Whatever one does is presented 
sub specie boni. The robber, the pillager, the killer justi- 
fies what he pursues under terms of good and sets apart 
what opposes him in terms of evil. 

In our American life of today, institutions—civic, edu- 
cational, business—assert they live with, stand by, and die 
for virtue. Opponents are the eldest sons of evil. Hear 
the oratory which political camps make about one another ; 
the platforms of political parties; the self-styled hundred- 
per-cent Americans about those who have a different color 
or church affiliation ; as well as the Wets and Drys already 
mentioned. 

Our universities, in which education is considered to 
ferment, afford a case in point. Educational masters con- 
sider the educational product of their institutions the su- 
per-finest. What rival institutions put forth is whitewash. 
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Such and such a school is educationally zero. It has no 
standards. Its library has only six, instead of sixty, thou- 
sand volumes. The professors have the knowledge but no 
recognized degrees. The credits are not accepted; they 
have not been passed upon by the Institute of Accreditiza- 
tion and Standardization. 

There is so much of this Pharisaism within our institu- 
tions of learning it sticks out all over. Phylactory is 
enlarged and fringe lengthened. Educational assemblies 
and catalogues and brochures are not infrequently gush- 
ings of self-assertion. They assert valuation before they 
have achieved value. They struggle for reputation as an 
end rather than accept it casually as an accompaniment of 
worthy work. Pretense is substituted for possession. The 
listening spirit of scholarship is displaced by a noisy offen- 
siveness and a rush to the open for publicity. We do not 
notice that reserve of tolerance, that patience of research, 
which go along with scholars as ministering spirits. The 
genuine doer, be that doer a surgeon, a hospital, a col- 
lege or a professor, seeks first of all in human striving 
the repair and enlargement and perfection of life. The 
surgeon or physician repairs and restores and perfects 
our physical life; the educator or teacher should do the 
same for our mental and spiritual. 

Hospitals should be temples of physical restoration 
and renewal. Schools should be temples of mental and 
spiritual correction and enlargement. Schools—or those 
who minister in schools—should be absorbed in seeking 
and finding and bestowing, and leave quarrels about 
check up and classification to clerks and tabulators. The 
credit man has identified himself so much with education 
that his writing is visible all over our plans and programs. 
We await the return of the seeker and the discoverer, 
the pursuer of planets, the visioner and the poet. He 
will disassociate himself from pretense and parade and 
publicity and Pharisaism. To him knowledge will be pos- 
session and recognition and reward. Discovery shall be 
to him a great joy for its own sake and because it is an 
addition to the world’s riches. 

In collegiate athletic relationships there is also a parade 
of virtue. In published statements schools will see a 
right hand perish rather than lower scholarship to uplift 
athletics. They do not proselyte over land and sea to 
strengthen a backfield as some successful opponents do. 
They do not encourage alumni to keep a weather eye 
out for promising material in the local high schools. They 
are not like those rival Publicans who kneel far back in 
the temple and have 150 potential point makers hidden 
away in scholastic garments. Their ideal is to maintain 
discriminating scholars rather than gentlemen of pound- 
age who major in physical education. Rivals, by con- 
trast, keep scouts on telephone poles to beckon promising 
material in their direction. Those who say they consort 
with virtue shut the front gate on all such. Rivals, on 
the other hand, have no scholarship tests, no residence 
rules, no training-table manners, no scholastic conscience. 
Opponents cannot win consistently and be honest. Friendly 
-rivalry remains friendly as long as the Publican is satis- 
fied to be a good loser. When he wins twice in succes- 
sion he is paying his athletes. 
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Reformed sinners often make intolerant saints. The 
restored drunkard will show little mercy to one not yet 
restored. The matron whose youth was not without 
blame can prove a stern censor of some wayward younger 
sister. Athletic virtue is often coeval with athletic lean- 
ness. Our colleges experience the sense of athletic purity 
in barren athletic years, and then deplore the profession- 
alism of scholastic brothers. When the backfield is slow 
and the line weak we may expect to hear a declaration 
from the dean of men that Alma Mater stands for the 
better things. If you are a good loser no one will cast 
a stone at your amateur standing. If you win frequently 
your name will be brought up in the synagogue and you 
will be declared unclean and unfit to associate with the 
worthy who give publicity to scholastically-deficient ath- 
letes. Disqualification of the athlete is his punishment. 
Announcement of the same in the daily press is the 
school’s compensation—the parade of virtue. 

There is intense rivalry in college athletics. Rivalry 
kindles the passion for supremacy. This passion for su- 
premacy stimulates certain sharp practices to secure mate- 
rial to maintain supremacy. There are certain subter- 
fuges, certain delicate manipulations of fact and theory 
to keep the scholastic blood stream technically free from 
professional infection. This practice is general and has - 
been so frequently exposed it needs no further enlarge- 
ment. It is only another manifestation of the Pharisaism 
that pervades our civilization. 

In our complex modern life the chief end of all striving 
seems to be recognition. Here is the reverse side of the 
publicity man. He puts us on the market and keeps us 
there. He makes the marketeers notice us and talk about 
us. He sells us. No matter what our kind or degree of 
excellence our agent agitates the waters and tries to push 
us in. Whatever you think, say or do, get it on the mar- 
ket. If you dance by the week or fly by the month or 
write lurid books and sex plays or stage a hippodrome 
sermon or run around without clothes or say smart things 
about the Son of God to school teachers—be sure of your 
publicity man and your consuming public. 

To aim at perfection for the joy of perfection, to be 
excellent for the sake of excellence, to be anything worthy 
for the sake of that worthiness seems quite beyond the 
horizon of modern life. Goodness, beauty, truth must be 
a material asset. They must produce their margin of profit. 
If St. Francis of Assisi lived today he would be ap- 
proached by some syndicate so that he might preach to 
his birds in some enclosed space at so much the perform- 
ance. And certainly an effort would be made to book St. 
Anthony to preach his wonders to the fishes at some beach 
resort. It would multiply boardwalks and bathing suits. 

We degrade virtue, nobility, excellence in anything 
worth while by parading it in spectacle for profit. Those 
leaders among the Jews paraded their virtue on the streets 
and market places and were condemned. That Pharisee 
in the temple paraded his own justification and went home 
unjustified. All this cleaning of the outside of the cup, 
all this whitening of sepulchers is Pharisaical, and any 
civilization which fosters it and approves of it and re- 
wards it is drifting into perilous seas. 
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A Summary of Canadian Prohibition 
E. L. CHICANOT 


OR the first time an official study of the liquor traffic 
in Canada, in its relation to consumption, revenue, 
crime, and mortality under the various forms of prohibi- 
tory legislation which have been in force, has been recently 
made by two eminent professors of McGill and Manitoba 
Universities, retained by the Dominion Government. 
Their findings are not opinionative, but coldly statistical, 
eloquent figures which leave the peruser no choice in the 
matter of inferences. In the oft-expressed belief that 
Prohibition in the United States following closely, on a 
much more gigantic scale and in more spectacular manner, 
in the path of Canadian experience is destined to find its 
solution after the Dominion manner, a survey of this kind 
is interesting. 

It is first necessary to know something of the various 
stages of Prohibition sentiment through which Canada has 
passed. Previous to Confederation in 1867, the only legis- 
lative restriction upon the liquor traffic in the then existing 
Provinces, was the necessity for obtaining a license to 
manufacture or, sell alcoholic beverages. All liquors could 
be purchased either in shops, or at hotel bars. In 1878 the 
Dominion Government passed the Canada Temperance 
Act, which provided that if a petition signed by a quarter 
of the electors in any city or county in Canada was pre- 
sented to the Dominion Government, a vote would be 
taken to determine if the retail sale of intoxicating liquors 
should be prohibited. Decisions either for or against 
Prohibition had to remain as decided by the majority for 
at least three years. 

This was the first step in the direction of Prohibition, 
and in the two decades before the Great War a large 
number of rural and the smaller urban municipalities 
throughout the country adopted local option as it was 
known. By this means the Province of Prince Edward 
Island achieved the complete, province-wide Prohibition 
which is still in force. 

This early expressed desire to reach a solution of the 
liquor problem became more evident in later years. 
Between 1892 and 1902, votes on Province-wide Prohibi- 
tion were taken at different times in six Provinces, the 
results being, with a single exception, overwhelmingly in 
favor of Prohibition. The aggregate vote in the six 
Provinces for Prohibition was 481,854 and against 
260,588. In another Province, while no direct vote was 
taken, the Legislature adopted a resolution favoring 
Prohibition. Then in 1898 a Dominion plebiscite on 
Dominion-wide Prohibition was taken, resulting in 278,580 
votes for the measure and 264,693 against. Although in 
each case, with the one exception, there was a majority for 
Prohibition, the results were not considered decisive 
enough to warrant the enactment of drastic prohibitory 
laws. 

It was not until after the outbreak of the Great War 
that there was any real departure from the local-option 
system. During the years 1916 and 1917, as a war policy, 
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strict legislation was passed in all the Provinces, and the 
sale of alcoholic liquors, except for medical and scientific 
purposes, was prohibited, save in the Province of Quebec 
where like legislation was delayed until 1919. The 
Prohibition extended to the sale of beer and wine, except 
in Quebec, where the continued sales of these was sup- 
ported by a large majority. 

During 1920, and the early months of 1921, eight of the 
nine Provinces of Canada decided upon a permanent as 
distinguished from the emergency policy. In 1920, New 
Brunswick approved the then existing Prohibition law, 
and defeated the proposal to allow the sale of wine and 
beer. Plebiscites held in Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan in the same year, and in Ontario in 
1921, resulted in large majorities for Prohibition. British 
Columbia voted by a large majority for Government con- 
trol and the sale in sealed packages of spirituous and malt 
liquors. Quebec in 1921 adopted Government control, 
and the sale of spirituous liquors in sealed packages with 
a continuance of the free sale of beer and wines. It was 
as near as Canada has come to Dominion-wide Prohibition. 

A few years later, revolutionary things began to happen. 
In 1923, Alberta decided upon the Government control 
and sale of spirituous liquors and the sale of beer and 
wine by the glass on licensed premises. Soon after, 
in 1925, British Columbia, which already had Govern- 
ment control, voted for the sale of beer and wines on 
licensed premises. In 1927 Manitoba adopted the same 
regulations as Alberta. In 1926 a system of complete 
Government control of sale was established in Ontario. 
Saskatchewan had adopted this system in 1924, and New 
Brunswick followed the example in 1927. The only way 
in which Ontario, Saskatchewan, and New Brunswick. 
differ from British Columbia, Quebec, Manitoba and 
Alberta is that there beer and wines can only be bought 
in sealed packages from Government stores, whereas in 
the latter Provinces there is greater freedom of sale. 

The drastic change in the intervening period in the 
sentiment of a people which in so marked a manner had 
expressed itself in favor of Prohibition, pointedly suggests 
certain developments. They are in evidence today on a 
much larger scale, and more insidiously, in the United 
States. Happily, however, Prohibition in Canada was a 
matter of Provincial enactment and no great difficulty lay 
in the way of remedying the situation once the people had 
decided upon the wisdom and necessity of this. In gen- 
eral, Canada believes today it has arrived at as sane as 
possible a solution of the liquor problem, and in all 
likelihood the systems in force today will, with possibly 
very slight modifications, prevail. The data collected by 
the two professors would tend to support this belief. 

First, as to consumption in Canada. Annual figures 
leave no doubt but that systems of Government control of 
spirituous liquors, and freer sales of beer and wines, have 
definitely tended to turn Canadians from the former to 
the lattter. While between 1912 and 1928 Canadian popu- 
lation increased by well over two millions, the total con- 
sumption of spirits in Canada was practically cut in half, 
and the per capita consumption reduced steadily and con- 
sistently from 1.032 gallons to .425 gallons. There has, 
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on the other hand, been but a slight increase in the total 
consumption of malt liquors, and a decline in the per 
capita consumption from 6.649 gallons to 6.070 gallons. 
The large increase has been in the consumption of wines, 
particularly native, this rising on a per capita basis from 
.122 gallons in 1912 to .557 gallons in 1928. While down 
through the years no great change is apparent in the 
volume of liquor consumed in Canada, there is a marked 
difference in the kind. This indicates the subtle way in 
which intelligent statesmen in the Dominion have attacked 
the liquor problem. 

A phase of the liquor traffic of considerable moment in 
Canada, especially to young and struggling Provinces 
which have a Herculean task each year balancing their 
budgets, has been that of revenue. No small factor in 
changing the popular attitude towards Prohibition has 
been irritation over the realization of revenue lost to the 
Government, and passing into the hands of bootleggers 
and others, and the sums of money expended on various 
measures to endeavor to enforce the law. 

Today every Province in Canada is receiving substan- 
tial revenue from its liquor traffic, and this has been 
steadily rising, without increasing the volume of consump- 
tion by the people. In 1916, total Provincial revenue from 
this source was $1,740,830; in 1922, $7,202,953; and in 
1928, $22,755,210. The total Canadian revenue from this 
source, taking what accrues to the Federal Government 
from excise and customs duties was in 1928, $72,560,501. 
This sum is, significantly, approximately one-eighth of all 
Dominion and Provincial, revenue. 

Taken on the whole, criminal statistics, as they relate to 
the liquor traffic, are also encouraging. While not un- 
raturally with the growth in population there has been, 
since 1912, a substantial increase in convictions for in- 
dictable offenses, the figure in 1928 stood little higher than 
in 1921 when Prohibition was virtually Dominion-wide. 
Convictions for operating illicit stills in 1928 were but 
one-third of those in 1923. At the same time there has 
been a marked decline in the percentage of immoderate 
drinkers among persons convicted of indictable offenses, 
this standing at 26.7 in 1912, 18.1 in 1919, and 13.6 
in 1928. 

Allowing for a doubling in the country’s automobile 
ownership in the period, and a consequent heavy increase 
in infractions of the traffic laws, there is an actual decrease 
of 17.4 per cent in summary convictions in the period. 
Convictions for drunkenness have fallen off in the period 
by nearly 40 per cent and their percentage of total con- 
victions declined from 40.6 to 13.5. Convictions for 
infractions of liquor and temperance acts have, quite 
understandingly, trebled in the sixteen years, but their 
percentage of the total summary convictions increased only 
from 4.36 to 6.18. 

The one feature of the situation which does not loom 
up so encouragingly is a steady increase in the number of 
deaths recorded as caused by alcoholism, and the propor- 
tion they bear to the total. There was a total of 82 such 
deaths in 1921 which rose to 229 in 1928, the percentage 
to total deaths rising from 0.12 in the former year to 0.22 
in the latter. This blot, though somewhat marring the 
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general picture, does not essentially affect its brightness. 

In its liquor question Canada can scarcely be said to be 
out of the experimental stage; but the country is now 
generally convinced it is on the right track, and that the 
most difficult part of the way has been covered. The 
fundamental idea in the minds of those working for satis- 
factory legislation has been that total Prohibition is not 
feasible, and that the supplanting of the noxious hard 
liquors by beer and wines should be aimed at. Their 
cbjective has been attained, and that initial results are 
generally all that could be hoped for, or expected, would 
seem to be indicated by the report of this first elaborate 
official survey of the situation. 


Education 





The Commercial Football Deflated 


Daniet M. O’CoNNELL, S.J. 
Dean, St. Xavier College, Cincinnati 


HE football season of 1929 isa memory. Is the Car- 

negie Report on Intercollegiate Athletics, with its 
three years of investigation, its expense of time and 
money, its 383 pages of printed matter, its consequent 
praise or stricture in press and magazine, also a memory? 
A million or so of the 1929 football spectators would 
have it draped, like previous Reports and Recommenda- 
tions, in the winding sheet of oblivion. “ Tell us some- 
thing new ” is the reaction of this million or so. A car- 
toon on the Cincinnati Enquirer’s sport sheet a few days 
after the publication of the Carnegie Report carried, in 
the same reference, the significant legend: “We knew 
that all the time.” 

There has been no interruption in the usual publication 
of the next season’s games. A coach of a “small” 
(speaking in football terms) college has resigned, declar- 
ing that the only boys who cared to play intercollegiate 
football at his institution were the subsidized athletes. 
But let not the reformers visualize a coming spring from 
one swallow. AMERICA, so honest in its attempt to 
find the truth of this intercollegiate situation, has 
not made any election predictions. Father Blakely 
and Father Parsons quite frankly conclude that there 
is need of reform and as frankly place the duty of reform 
on the shoulders of the faculty. Father Parsons concludes 
his “Aftermath of the Carnegie Report,’ (November 
23) with the striking question, “ Can it be that the faculty 
needs reforming, too?” Father Blakely, with his usual 
sympathy and perspicacity, foresees martyrdom for the 
college administrator who, single-handed at least, would 
attempt a complete reform. The venerable doyen of 
America’s editorial staff thinks that if college adminis- 
trators went into a huddle, and agreed to call the signal 
for a ten-year athletic armistice, undoubted good would 
result. Neither of my highly respected Jesuit brethren is 
optimistic in his outlook on immediate reform. They have 
many advantages in judgment on me, and I yield to them. 
Lately, however, I have begun to think that I see a dif- 
ferent rainbow. Perhaps it is a mirage. Perhaps the 
wish for reform has begot my thought. 
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My formal object of hope is not an original discovery 
with me. It can be found in Harpers for November and 
the article to which I refer is “ Football on the Wane?” 
by John R. Tunis. Let me hasten to defend the poor 
man’s character. He is not a college professor of abnor- 
mal psychology, nor is he a gioomy dean. Here is his 
Who’s Who from Harpers “ Personal and Otherwise.” 

We never cease wondering that a man who makes his living by 
writing about sports, as does John R. Tunis, tennis critic of the New 
York Evening Post, should be able to see them in perspective as 
something less than the most vital concern of man. But Mr. 
Tunis has proved in many a Harper article ... that he has a 
keen eye for the line which separates real amateurism from 
shamateurism and recreation from business. Some of the material 
for his present observations on the state of football was collected 
last spring when he visited several Eastern colleges on behalf of 
the Evening Post. 

Mr. Tunis’ thesis, which I trust is not a mirage for him 
or for me, is that just as the furore for intercollegiate 
athletics began in the East and spread to the West, so the 
scholastic sham of the same is spreading among students 
in the East and may extend to the West. Please listen to 
this “ sports-writer ”: “ Since about that time (1924) the 
attitude of the undergraduate toward sport in general and 
football in particular has undergone such a transformation 
—in the East, at least—that anyone who takes the trouble 
to journey among the colleges will soon enough realize for 
himself that football enthusiasm is weakening at the center. 
The different feeling of the Eastern undergraduate not 
only toward sport but toward work (study) is an accepted 
fact by those connected with our colleges today. 

“While I was visiting Dartmouth last spring a young 
man was presented to me who, besides being the leading 
athlete of the University, an important figure in extra- 
curricular activities, and a remarkable student, bore a new 
sort of distinction: he was an All-American football star 
who had dropped out of the game in his senior year in 
order to make Phi Beta Kappa! It was generally assumed 
that this young man’s decision was altogether exceptional ; 
such in fact I took it to be until I had traveled to six or 
seven other universities where men who had made similar 
renunciations were produced for inspection. The fact is 
that the Eastern undergraduate today is as different from 
the undergraduate of fifteen years ago as he was from his 
predecessors of the nineties.” 

Mr. Tunis protests his judicial temperament. “ The 
facts and convictions in this article were collected from 
the undergraduate—not always an easy task—and from 
no one else... . The number of football players who 
told me they were sick of football was amazing. 

“*T am sure of one thing, my kid will never play college 
football,’ said a bitter undergraduate. ‘If you want to 
have fun in athletics,’ said another, ‘ don’t play football.’ 
And at another university a brilliant tackle who had de- 
livered some hard words previously to show that an after- 
game scolding by a sharp-tongued coach was not com- 
pensated for by the honors won, remarked, ‘ Football is 


like war. It appears to be a necessary evil.’ 


“ That the game was in an unhealthy state, that playing 
it was not entirely a pleasure, and that practice was simply 
drudgery, that to a large extent the player was exploited 
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for and by the graduates and the public, was said to me 
by more than one gridiron star.” 

Mr. Tunis, while certain of his thesis that football is 
on the wane, is not an idealist. The Roman Colosseum, 
which welcomed thousands of spectators at the gladiatorial 
contests in the days of the Empire, has been in ruins for 
centuries. Will the Yale, Harvard, etc., bowls be follies 
for the future centuries? Well, the stock market broke 
and gave us the most unexpected and disastrous panic of 
years! Mr. Tunis concludes his article in a rather moder- 
ate tone. “ Nor do I mean that the game as a game will 
die; what I am referring to is not the sport of football 
but the religion of football, the great business edifice of 
football, in short, the football mania. This it is which 
shows undeniable signs of being on the wane. If you are 
interested in Football Common my advice at present is 
not to hold for a long pull.” 

Whether there is a football reform or not, whether it 
comes from the students themselves or not, might it not 
be worldly wisdom for our Catholic colleges not to invest 
in stadia huge amounts of Catholic money that the donors 
would as willingly see invested in scholarships, in pro- 
fessorships, in libraries, in much-needed science or lecture 
buildings? The stock market broke when millions had 
shouted, “ They are all doing it.” Might not these aca- 
demic investments be more in accord with the moral raison 
d’étre of our colleges? The worth-while student is 
attracted, I venture to say, not by the college’s stadium or 
football publicity, but by scholarship. The athletic and 
social tramps are not worth the life blood of Catholic 
college professors, or the sacrifice of Catholic benefactors. 


TO A WOOD THRUSH 


How many times, bird, shall you sing? 

Thirty? Forty? A hundred and ten? 
When your fledglings have flown, and there’s no more spring, 

What will you do for a song, bird, then? 
How many autumns shall you know 

The way to the warm pine woods in the South? 
How many times on the track of the snow 

Shall you wake the spring with your golden mouth? 
Three or four years, bird, five at the most, 

And the dust on your feathers will need no preening ; 
And of all your music not even a ghost 

Will ripple the sunlight when day comes greening 

The wood where you are not. 


How many years can a poet write 
Of women and birds and all beautiful things? 
Till the pen is dry, and the heart some night 
Is quiet, and the brain no longer sings? 
Not many, not many. And some who have sung 
Have built no nests, and some who have built 
Have sung no songs, and at best we have wrung 
From our souls but a drop of the good wine spilt 
In our dreaming; the rest is forgot. 


You sing God’s perfect note as it was given, 
And live your days harmonious and whole, 
And do no wrong, and need not to be shriven— 
For sin, like grief and laughter, needs a soul. 
We who in sweat and tears seek bread and butter 
Must find in death what life gives you each spring, 
Speaking the words we were too sick to utter, 


Singing the songs we were too sad to sing. 
WILLIAM THomMas WALSH. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE case for “discipline” is pleaded by an anonymous 
school teacher in the winter issue of the Century. 
“Life is a discipline,” he observes, and remarks: 


It is not always a pleasant one; it is often a most painful one. 
The alarm clock inflicts its jangling discipline on ninety odd 
per cent of American men and women..... Modern pedagogy, on 
the contrary, reserves all discipline for the future. We do not 
accustom children to regular and systematic action while in 
school, so in later life the boss chastises by sending them to the 
office to draw their pay. 


He has his doubts as to prevalent class-room policies: 


We need not be so tender of the child. A modern curriculum, 
with its play, its courses in orchestra and bamd, its art, its illus- 
trated science, its dramatized recitations, its plethora of easy and 
enjoyable texts, its frequent diversions and its manifold “enrich- 
ments,” diluted to fit limited intelligence and administered in 
beautiful surroundings, should not unduly repress any one. Much 
dead timber was in the old curriculum, no doubt; but I wonder 
if dead timber is any worse than much of the Christmas-tree- 
ornament sort of stuff we are giving now. 


A contrasting view, however, is afforded by the foot- 
ball field. 


Look at the other side of the picture and see what rigid disci- 

pline can do. The most effective department of our modern 
school, as far as results are concerned, is the athletic department. 
A football team is out to win games. This is not a very high 
ideal, to be sure, but it is an ideal that is bringing about the 
expenditure of millions of dollars for coaches and stadiums 
throughout the land. Is there any lack of discipline in athletics? 
There is not. Do the boys talk back to the coach? They do not. 
If they smoke while in training the penalty is swift and sure. 
The morale is upheld and sometimes it is upheld by methods that 
would make the average education-text writer squirm. This ideal, 
if you please, is achieved through several old fashioned aids— 
emulation, drill, severity and fear. Are football stars unduly 
repressed? Forget psychology for a moment and apply common 
sense. 
Nicholas Murray Butler said, not very long ago, that our 
schools are responsible for a great deal of crime. I do not know 
what sort of school the President of Columbia University would 
advocate, but I do believe that I could go far toward mitigating 
the evil of which he complains. My remedy would be simple~ 
merely a well-disciplined school. 


The writer quotes the words of Pope Benedict XV as 
to the five plagues afflicting humanity: the unprecedented 
chailenge to authority; the unprecedented hatred between 
man and man; abnormal aversion to work ; excessive thirst 
for pleasure and gross materialism. And he surmises 
that this last evil is encouraged by holding up too con- 
stantly the money ideal to children. 





WO extremes seem to prevail as to our judgment of 

children and each extreme leads to confusion in the 
matter of discipline. We forget how far children differ 
from adults and, on the other hand, we forget that essen- 
tially they are the same as grown-ups. 

Miss Ella F. Lynch, the well-known advocate of home 
education for little ones, points out, in a leaflet, “ one error 
which is distressingly common among writers on educa- 
tion and which is bound to lead parents astray—the theory 
that children are small-sized adults . .. . that the child 
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is distinguishable from the adult only by a difference of 
quantity.” Both physically and mentally the child is dif- 
ferent, and treatment of him as if he were simply an adult 
in miniature is a “fatal check to the work of education.” 

On the other hand, the fact that emotion, imitation, 
imagination play so much a part in the child’s life should 
not obscure the fact that ideas are, nevertheless, at the 
base of his conduct and at the base of any settled habit 
of character formation. 





UST as this truth has been lost sight of in dealing with 
children, so its application has likewise been lost sight 
of with regard to other types of persons whose conduct 
is apart from the familiar; for instance, the criminal, the 
feeble-minded, or primitive man. Writing in the same 
issue of the Century, Dr. William Healy, Director of the 
Judge Baker Foundation in Boston, criticizes the “more 
recently conceived theory that criminals are for the most 
part mentally defective.” ‘This was mainly the result,” 
he thinks, “of certain immature conclusions based on some 
equally immature psychological testing in two or three in- 
stitutions for delinquents.” And he remarks: 


With regard to mental normality or abnormality of offenders I 
will cite our own statistics on four thousand young repeated 
offenders appearing in juvenile courts of Chicago and Boston. 
These studies were made with great care, and have been published 
in detail; so only the general figures need to be given here. Over 
seventy per cent were found to be normal mentally, and neither 
the following up of the careers of these individuals nor subse- 
quent investigations show any reason for altering the original 
conchusions. 


Nor have the recent revelations in the Rothstein case, 
with its unmasking of an immense narcotic ring, led to 
a different view as to the mentality of the average 
criminal. 





HE inheritance of moral traits on the part of the 

feeble-minded was discussed by Dr. Paul Hanly 
Furfey, of the Catholic University of America, in the 
Catholic Charities Review for October, 1929. While 
showing that much feeble-mindedness is hereditary, Dr. 
Furfey denies the heredity of moral traits: 


A few years ago it was felt that some individuals existed who 
were from birth deficient in moral sense. They were constitu- 
tionally incapable of making distinctions between right and wrong. 
It was useless for social work to attempt the rehabilitation of 
such individuals, for they could no more appreciate a moral 
situation than could a color-blind man appreciate the full beauty of 
a canvas by Titian. 

The above theory is now pretty definitely discredited. After 
years of careful clinical study, science has been unable to discover 
a single certain case of such moral defectiveness. Feeble-minded 
persons are indeed unable to appreciate the finer distinctions 
between right and wrong just as they are unable to solve other 
questions involving the use of intelligence, but there is no evidence 
at all for the existence of a special moral faculty distinct from 
intelligence. 


Dr. Furfey’s conclusions are summed up as follows: 


It seems fairly well established then, as a result of the research 
of the past two decades (1) that there is no such thing,as moral 
imbecility, (2) that although feeble-mindedness is in a general 
way hereditary, this heredity does not work with mechanical pre- 
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cision and that there is still room for good social work, (3) that 
even among the feeble-minded, modern methods of education and 
care can satisfactorily adjust to the community many individuals 
in whose cases social scientists would have despaired twenty 
years ago. 

This is a hopeful viewpoint and shows that the tradi- 
tional psychology while fully appropriating the findings of 
modern research can yet point most effectively the best 
remedies for social evils. 





HE motives of primitive man are the subject of much 

speculation at the present time. Here again the same 
misunderstanding comes to the surface. The sensation 
monger looks for abnormal, half-human psychology in 
primitive existences, while the patient scientific observer 
discovers that human thoughts and human motives left 
to themselves are pretty much the same all the world 
around. 

An interesting study of this topic was provided by 
Father Gerhard Peekel, M.S.C., in the last number of 
Anthropos, the ethnological quarterly published by the 
Fathers of the Divine Word. Father Peekel discusses the 
theory proposed by a German ethnologist, J. Winthuis, 
concerning the natives of New Ireland in the South Seas. 
According to this theory all the thoughts of the natives of 
New Ireland are completely taken up with the imagery 
of sex. All their rites, their language, their totemism, 
their art, magic, religion, mythology, beliefs, customs, 
amusements are completely absorbed, penetrated by this 
one single idea. It is easy to see how such a theory fits 
in to the prevailing mania for combining psychoanalysis 
with fiction, biography, history and everything else. 

After spending, as he says, almost twenty-five years 
without interruption on the island of New Ireland, Father 
Peekel, relying simply on his own minute observation, 
flatly denies such a theory. 

Father Peekel observes: 


What Winthuis calls “primitive thinking,” as applied to the 
natives, is simply intrusion of sexuality into human thought—a 
process which he greatly exaggerates—but not the thought-world 
of the primitive. Winthuis’s indications and interpretations of 
primitive mentality are nothing but the trained, in many cases the 
sophisticated ideas of a civilized man. 

Agreeing that at the close of some long periods of idle 
entertainment, when excitement has done its work, this 
element takes place, he denies that it is the habitual mental 
food of the primitive. On the contrary, examining day 
by day and hour by hour the life of the primitive man, 
how it is taken up not with these imaginary cerebrations, 
but with the quite ordinary practical things of every-day 
livelihood and the little daily adventures that go with it, 
he points out, moreover, that even such absolutely primi- 
tive people have perfectly absolute standards of right and 
wrong. Adultery and other sexual crimes are plainly put 
down as “bad” in an absolute sense. Moreover, illegit- 
imacy is severely reprobated. The illegitimate man or 
woman is outlawed. This may not be charitable, but it 
shows definitely the attitude of the people. Father Peekel 


analyzes at great length the every detail of the ethnological 
data only to confirm the foregoing conclusions. 
THE PIteriM. 
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Interesting Yet Catholic 


Rosert A. Parsons, S.J. 

OU often hear it said that the American, with the 

same amount of talent as the Englishman or French- 
man or German, cannot write a first-class novel, because 
he has not a few centuries of tradition behind him. And 
yet if that argument held true, the stream of Catholic 
novels from England and France and Germany ought to 
be much broader than it is. The prospective Catholic 
novelist naturally concludes that there are too many diffi- 
culties connected inherently with Catholic art, difficulties 
which the novelist outside the Church does not have to 
face. How can he be interesting and yet Catholic? His 
art ought not to be dogmatic, but his religion is. How 
can he stay in the restricted circles of his Faith and yet 
reach a large audience? How can he write a best seller? 
How can he keep up with the Huxleys, the Maughams, 
the Sinclair Lewises and yet come out of the confessional 
on Saturday night with a penance of one Hail Mary? 

The prospective Catholic novelist sees the difficulty 
clearly enough ; there must be some intrinsic difficulty con- 
nected with the art of writing a Catholic novel that makes 
one dull, and connected with the content of the Faith 
that turns one into a preacher. And it is with these two 
difficulties that T shall cope in this and another article. 

The substratum of the novel undoubtedly is human na- 
ture. And yet, strange to say, the different schools of the 
modern novel by inference say the most contradictory 
things about human nature. The Zionist Jew novelist 
sees human nature as part of a pantheistic god; a promi- 
nent English school sees human nature as the sport of 
economic and sociological laws; the “ Time-Spaceists ” 
see human nature as part of the flood of Time; the natu- 
ralists see human nature as the product of evolutionary 
sex laws; the fairy-land cynics see human nature as to- 
tally illusory; the humanists of the school of Irving Bab- 
bitt and Paul Elmer More contend that human nature has 
only a natural destiny; and the other school of pagans, 
headed by Bertrand Russell, see in human nature nothing 
but futility. 

Two conclusions are apparent. First, it is not the art of 
the novelist that modifies human nature so that it takes 
on such contradictory aspects; what accomplishes that ef- 
fect is something anterior to art, namely the author’s phil- 
osophy or theology. And secondly, the purposes of art 
deal merely with this human nature so affected. For it 
is only after the novelist has inspected human nature 
through his philosophic eyes that the artist in him begins 
the ministrations of art: the selecting of details, the ar- 
ranging of them, the marshaling of them for telling effects. 
Therefore, as must be apparent, art has nothing at all 
to do with the fundamental fashioning or stamping of 
human nature so as to give it one aspect in the eyes of 
one novelist and a contradictory aspect in the eyes of an- 
other. The duty of art in the novel consists in finding the 
dramatic effects of the human nature already bent to fit 
into one’s philosophic scheme of life. 
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Again, it must be evident that the prospective Catholic 
novelist will see in human nature, a nature destined to a 
supernatural happiness, elevated once to a supernatural 
state, then infected in the children of Adam with original 
sin, and once more elevated to the supernatural state by 
the actual application of the merits of Christ the Re- 
deemer to its soul. It is this human nature that the Catho- 
lic novelist will inspect, whether it exists in a Catholic or 
a Protestant or a pagan, will examine to see how far it 
measures up to its supernatural destiny, and will arrange 
so as to bring out its most telling dramatic effects. It 
must be clear now that there can be no contradiction be- 
tween the Catholic’s Faith and the art of the novel. 

The prospective Catholic novelist will be a poor sort of 
a man, if he decides to be an imitator of the human nature 
inspected by some pagan, or of the human nature well 
watered and highly sugared by some Victorian novelist. 
For our prospective novelist will be trying to imitate 
Christ in his life, and to minimize or disperse Him in 
his novels; he will have a double standard for human na- 
ture—the Catholic one in which he believes, and the pagan 
or Protestant one which is upheld in the forthcoming 
novels. 

In inspecting the Catholic’s concept of human nature 
more deeply, one finds two confusions that cloud the mind 
of the Catholic novelist. He, when he hears you mention 
the supernatural, immediately says: “ Who am I, poor 
sinner, to be delving into the secret mystical states of the 
modern St. Teresas and the St. Johns of the Cross?” 
The novelist evidently does not know that there are two 
different supernatural states of the soul: the extraordinary 
or the mystical, and the ordinary, or the state of soul 
with which he is familiar. If the novelist has no mystical 
gift, the last people he ought to be thinking of, for pur- 
poses of art, are the mystics. His domain will be the hu- 
man nature he sees around him: the grouches, the grum- 
Llers, the sinners, the semi-heroes and the real thing. 

Secondly, the Catholic has a half-hazy idea that the hu- 
man nature of the Catholic is something different from 
the human nature of the non-Catholic. And that idea 
comes from confusing two things, human nature and 
the supernatural workings of grace in that nature. Cer- 
tainly the human natures of the Catholic, the Protestant 
and the pagan, as they come from the hands of God, 
are alike in the fact that they all have a supernatural 
destiny ; but the Catholic’s human nature, plus his super- 
natural elevation, is something entirely different from the 
one who despises his supernatural destiny and never takes 
the means offered him for attaining that end. The Catho- 
lic husband who curses his lazy wife each morning, be- 
cause the coffee is cold, if he is not too selfish himself, 
might begin to practise Christian resignation; but the 
non-Catholic husband in the same predicament each morn- 
ing might begin to look around for other grounds for 
divorce. 

Let me illustrate the foregoing by an example. A cloak, 
a soldier and a beggar are presented to various schools 
as material for a novel. Jacob Wassermann would weave 
his incidents in such a way as to show some appeasement 
to his pantheistic god; Aldous Huxley would write a 
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scandalous, high-society novel about the cloak that be- 
longed to a woman, and which the soldier gave to the beg- 
gar so as to incriminate the latter; V. F. Calverton would 
marshal all the economic and sociological laws to show that 
the soldier was necessitated to give the cloak to the beg- 
gar; James Joyce would make the soldier another Leo- 
pold Bloom, and the beggar, some sex-obsessed “‘ Dub- 
liner’; James Branch Cabell would transport the scene 
to some fairy land of Poictesme, because he does not be- 
lieve in Christian charity; the 1935 novelist of the school 
of Irving Babbitt would see some humanistic virtue, like 
common decency, in the action of the soldier; John Dos 
Passos would so arrange matters that we would not know 
at the end of the novel whether there was a soldier or a 
beggar or a cloak; W. Somerset Maugham would have 
the-soldier give the beggar the cloak, but the soldier would 
go off cursing the society that produced beggars. 

The Catholic, however, would see in the suggested plot 
the story of St. Martin of Tours, who divided his cloak 
with the beggar, because there was something in his soul 
that made him see the figure of Christ in the beggar. 
And the beggar, now clad in the cloak, because he too was 
a Catholic, would see the figure of Christ in Martin, as 
he urged his horse over the wintry road towards Tours. 

But I would almost be willing to wager, that of all the 
stories just outlined, the Catholic’s novel would be the 
least interesting. He was the only one that told the truth, 
and yet he failed. He started to preach before he was 
half finished; his technique, his art, did not sustain him 
through the book. In his evident desire to get the truth 
across to his audience he pushed the characters aside and 
took the limelight himself. 

Let the Catholic make no such claim as the following: 
James Branch Cabell and Aldous Huxley appealed to the 
lower side of man, therefore they were interesting. Of 
all the novels outlined above, the most difficult task fell 
to the lot of Mr. Cabell and Mr. Huxley. They knew 
well that it was easier for them to disgust than for any 
of the others; and so they used a method almost poetical ; 
they kept the mind of the reader diverted all the time; 
they built up human characters that looked like the au- 
thentic thing ; they knew how to get into the modern mind 
and they took the shortest cut thereto. 

A certain novelist, by narrating the story of the soldier, 
the beggar and the cloak might well produce nothing but 
yawns, even though he told the truth and interpreted it 
correctly; but another novelist who has lifted his story 
to an artistic plane, might we!l set humanity off in com- 
pany with the soldier in search of the high adventure of 
error. The prospective Catholic novelist, if he wishes to 
succeed, could well learn how it is that the pagan novelist 
manages to make his stories interesting. If we boil down 
the content of “ The Maurizius Case,” we obtain the evi- 
dently false conclusion: justice ought never to be admin- 
istered by a human judge in a court. And yet the author 
succeeded in giving to his story a verisimilitude that seems 
to be convincing. How did he do it? 

He knew the secret way of entering into the modern 
mind and persuading it. The various ways by which the 
modern pagan enters into the modern mind are apparent 
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if one would sit down patiently and analyze their novels. 
One would also get a first-hand knowledge of the prob- 
iems that trouble the modern mind. Now if our pros- 
pective Catholic novelist has once obtained that most in- 
valuable of all things—a modern technique, he can begin 
to dream again of that hundred-thousand-dollar house in 
the suburbs. 


REVIEWS 


Lignes, Insignes, et Vétements Liturgiques. 
Routtn, Bénédictin. Paris: V. Lethielleux. 

Dom Roulin’s book on liturgical vestments and decorations is 
one of the most complete works that has appeared of late on this 
subject. The book is richly illustrated (343 plates and cuts) ; 
and deals with everything from altar linens and fringes of copes 
to chasubles, pontifical vestments, and sanctuary decorations. 
The author’s aim is to get these much-discussed matters down to 
“serious principles, at least to an approved taste; for a work of 
art (statue, picture, liturgical vestment) is not the result of mere 
chance, without rhyme or reason. . . .” He deals with especial 
thoroughness with the question of the so-called “Gothic” chasuble : 
a term which he flatly rejects, insisting that the “ample” chasuble, 
as it should be termed, is as truly “Roman” as any one form 
can be claimed to be. He denies, on the other hand, the right of 
the so-called “ Roman” chasuble to enjoy that appellation. Ample 
chasubles, he remarks (p. 110), “do not date merely from the 
century which preceded the Reformation. They existed, under 
the name of paenulae and casulae, for twelve centuries pre- 
vious. They have been used in some churches without interruption, 
even during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
up to the present day; and hundreds of churches where their 
use was resumed as long as sixty and eighty years ago still con- 
tinue this usage. We have there a tradition far longer, far more 
immemorial than that of the rounded chasubles of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.’ Dom Roulin aptly draws attention 
to the practical impossibility felt by artists the world over of 
bringing themselves to represent, in a painting, decoration, or 
window, an ecclesiastic vested in the scant, stiff vestments that we 
are so accustomed to in this country. The “ample, light, and 
simple” vestment comes as natural to them as any other rule of 
ordinary good taste. Pontifical and local decrees on the subject 
are discussed in Chapter VIII, for the benefit of readers among the 
clergy. The interesting fact is mentioned, that in every church 
in Belgium that has been rebuilt since the World War, “ample” 
vestments are used exclusively. The practical questions, however, 
and the distinctions that may be made with regard to the use of 
the antependium and the cover of the tabernacle seem to be rather 
briefly dealt with by the author; and an appearance is given of 


a ruling a little more absolute than seems to be the case. 
i. fan F 


Par Dom E. 





This World of Nations. By Pitrman B. Potrer. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

“This World of Nations” is a significant addition to the library 
of literature on international topics. It is a popular plea for 
opinions based on knowledge. The facts, the statistics are there, 
but they move in a medium of limpid prose. Oil and immigration, 
Olympic games, missionaries and cherry blossoms receive rich, 
colorful, withal technical description and discussion. Mr. Potter 
writes first of the peoples of the earth, their varying social condi- 
tions, empires, colonies, frontiers and foreign policies. His second 
section takes up such topics as international law, consular and 
diplomatic service (particularly good) and treaty negotiation 
(particularly bad)—including American foreign service, interna- 
tional arbitration, international administrative bureaus and inter- 
national conferences. In conclusion war and peace have their in- 


nings with special attention to the Pan-American Union and the 
League of Nations. People lead a world life without intending to 
do so and even without, knowing it. ““The Cosmos,” writes Profes- 
sor Potter, “is not so much a beautiful ideal as a brutal fact.” 
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While realizing that world life is richer than national life he opines 
that the present international situation will become a good deal 
worse before it becomes very much better. Spain, it appears, 
is not the most bitterly hated nation south of the Rio Grande 
Mexico gets its customary briefer mention. Perhaps this is in 
accord with what the author calls “the ultimate principle of social 
justice,’ which is, “that the powerful seek, secure, are given and 
retain control of the activities and life of the community.” An 
excellent bibliography is appended to each chapter with illuminating 
hints as to content and treatment. Type, binding and paper make 
the volume even more realistic and readable. 2 aS 





The Pageant of America. Vol. II. The Lure of the Frontier. 
By Ractpw Henry Gasriet. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

The Pageant of America. Vol. XIV. The American Stage. 
By Orat SUMNER Coap and Epwin Mims, Jr. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 

The Pageant of America. Vol. XV. Annals of American 
Sport. By Jonn ALLEN Krout. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 

It is not often that the high grade of workmanship with which 
the initial volume in a series starts out is uniformly maintained 
right up to the end. However, the editors of the fifteen volumes 
that make up the “ Pageant of America,” now all off the press, 
have succeeded in achieving this. They have truly presented a 
pictorial history covering all phases of our national development, 
politics as well as agriculture, commerce, industry, art, letters, 
architecture, the stage, and the sporting field. The first of the 
present volumes is a story of race conflict. It records the sup- 
planting of the Red man by the white from the latter’s first fron- 
tier, made up of the little string of hamlets straggling along the 
Atlantic Coast that marked the seventeenth century foothold of the 
English in the New World, until it stretched across the States 
to the West and spread northward even to Alaska. In many re- 
spects the conquest was accompanied by harrowing scenes and 
more than one injustice on the part of the white invaders. Both 
these features the editors have kept rather in the background, 
though not entirely ignoring them. Emphasis has been placed 
rather on the economic and social significance of the replacement 
of the Red man by his white brother. The fourteenth makes 
probably the most fascinating volume of the entire series: there 
is romance in every page. It narrates the story of the inception 
and development of our American stage through opposition, par- 
ticularly in Puritan New England, to intolerance and indifference, 
and finally to a period of universal enthusiasm for both the legit- 
imate stage and the cinema. Here there is information, entertain- 
ment and even inspiration.. Critics and playwrights as well as 
actors and actresses whose names are familiar to old theatergoers 
have their place in the story’s telling. Booth and Kean and 
McCullough, Kemble, Hackett, and the Daly Players, Jenny Lind, 
Modjeska, Fanny Davenport, Lotta and our other great comedians, 
tragediennes, and humorists, are brought back again to life. The 
final volume dedicated, incidentally, to Walter Camp, will appeal 
especially to the men readers of the “ Pageant.” It is the story 
of sport in American life, yachting and angling, baseball and foot- 
ball, golf and aquatics. As to what the volumes contain, no ex- 
ception can be taken. Some readers, however, will regret omis- 
sions, though the editors may well be excused for them. Thus in 
the second, more attention might have been paid to the Catholic 
missionary labors among the Indians; in the fourteenth, to the 
place of religious drama in the country, and both in it and the 
story of American sport, more prominence might have been given 
to the place of the small college in both pageants. The pictures 
are all well chosen, and to the final volume has been added a use- 
ful general bibiography and topical guide. W. I. L. 





Deutsche Nachgotik. Von Dr. ENceL_serr Kirscupaum. Augs- 
burg: Dr. Benno Pilser Verlag. 

Churches of France. Text by Dororny Noyes Arms. Drawings 
by Joun Tayior Arms. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$20.00. 

The first-mentioned work combines an exact description of all 
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the types included in this trained student's chosen field with brief, 
but extremely interesting conclusions as to German post-Gothic 
architecture of the late sixteenth, seventeenth, and part of the 
eighteenth centuries. Dr. Kirschbaum carefully distinguishes be- 
tween the late Gothic and post-Gothic. “Late Gothic,” he writes, 
“is essentially an activation of latent Gothic possibilities by the 
factors of period and nation, into a final form of development. 


In post-Gothic, however, the spontaneous fruitfulness of the Gothic 
principle is exhausted. The impulse to change comes not from 
within, but from without, from the Renaissance, from the Baroque, 


the Rococo, and, finally, from classicism.” Neo-Gothic, on the 
other hand, was essentially and consciously retrospective. Post- 
Gothic and Renaissance are shown as contending with one another 
for the mastery even before the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
with the old types surviving in small country churches. The 
author considers that the term “Julius style” (for the 300 churches 
built by Bishop Julius Echter von Mispelbrunn during the forty- 
four years of his busy life) is as little justified as the discredited 
term “ Jesuit style.” Post-Gothic types in other countries, includ- 
ing England, are also briefly discussed. Handsomely printed with 
well-chosen illustrations, the work is a distinct contribution to 
architectural research. Delving into Mr. and Mrs. Arms’ superb 
gift book, one is agreeably surprised to find the originality with 
which they have treated so well-worn a theme as the churches of 
France. The value of Mr. Arms’ fifty-one etchings and drawings, 
here reproduced, needs no comment to those familiar with his 
exquisite work. Mrs. Arms’ text is a happy combination of fresh 
travel experience, with mature, intelligent observation. The 
authors have moved away from the beaten path. There is a de- 
lightful story of the surly Rouen Chief of Police, who, after vari- 
ous manifestations of Bumbledom, wound up by confessing to Mrs. 
Arms that he had purchased two of the latter’s etchings already ! 
Unfortunately the current of sweet reasonableness is a bit broken 
by some rather unhistorical speculation, at Albi, as to the “prac- 
tices and corruption of the medieval Church”; and the “horror 
and injustice” of its treatment of the Albigensian heretics. True, 
much horror and injustice there was, due in part to the venturing 
of churchmen into unchurchly fields; but does history depict the 


> 


Albigensians as such entirely “innocent victims? 


cue 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mostly Pedagogical.—It is to the credit of Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, Editor of the “ Marquette Monographs on Education,” 
that, valuable as were the first volumes of the series, each later 
contribution enhances its worth. The latest of these, “ The Train- 
ing of the Will” (Bruce. $2.00) by Johann Lindworsky, S.J., which 
Arpad Steiner and Mr. Fitzpatrick himself have translated, is 
unquestionably a notable contribution to pedagogical bibliography. 
Abroad Father Lindworsky’s is one of the outstanding and up-to- 
date Catholic presentations of an intriguing topic. After discussing 
the fundamental principles involved in the psychology of the will, 
the author passes on to a practical examination and explanation 
of how best to train the will. In this connection he is especially 
insistent on the importance of a will-ideal, and on the inner con- 
nection between the natural and supernatural so far as adequate 
will training is concerned. The book is encouraging in the sense 
that the distinguished Cologne psychologist and pedagogue con- 
ceives that everybody can become a hero of will if he only finds 
the corresponding subjectively valuable goals and sufficiently power- 
ful motives to direct his conduct. Here he shows the advantage of 
the Catholic position with its belief in God and its idealism in 
Christ. By way of corollary to it he points out the very valuable 
assistance to will formation to be had through the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius. Parents, teachers, confessors and others who 
have to deal with guiding and strengthening the wills of the young 
will especially profit by acquaintance with the monograph. 

While proper information about the Faith is a necessary asset, 
of much more importance is its practical living. To be effective 
this practical living should be inculcated from the very dawn of 
reason. Taking one phase of Catholic life, namely, the exercise of 
Christian charity, as an objective to be stressed with our little 
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ones, Eflamay Horan has compiled a work-book for little ones and 
adolescents under the title, “ Practices of Charity for Boys and 
Girls” (Chicago, Loyola University Press. 40c.). It is a manual 
in spiritual bookkeeping that the chances for the exercise of virtue 
be kept account of along with the opportunities that have been made 
use of or neglected. The author describes it as a device planned 
to be of assistance in carrying over into the daily life of the child 
instruction on charity to the neighbor received in religion classes 
and elsewhere. It lists a great many possible acts of charity and 
proposes means for the child to study systematically his personal 
growth in recognizing occasions that present themselves for the 
exercise of charity and in applying the virtue to his daily life. 
Christian parents and teachers will find it a profitable manual to 
put into the hands of their children and pupils. 


? 





The March “ Thought.”—The early Spring issue of the quar- 
terly Thought (The America Press) contains articles of more than 
ordinary interest. Jacques Maritain, who is perhaps the greatest 
living lay leader in Catholic philosophy, opens the issue with a 
ringing challenge on “Catholic Thought and its Mission,” which 
the editors of Thought are willing to leave stand as a clear re- 
statement of their own editorial policies. It is a skilful synthesis of 
the spiritual and the intellectual bases of Catholic life. A former 
pupil of Maritain’s, Antoine Grange, grapples with the question, 
“Have Men Animal Ancestors?” He brings every modern re- 
source of research and logic to his answer. A scientist of more 
than American renown, the Rev. Francis Tondorf, S.J., who died 
while his article was being prepared for the press, writes on the 
allied subject, “Genesis and the Creation of the World.” With 
the assistance of a master in exegetical science, the seismologist 
examines the earth, in an effort to decide whether the Biblical 
account of creation offers insuperable difficulties to the intelli- 
gence. There are three charming essays on “St. Simeon, Pillar 
Saint,” by William Stetson Merrill; “The Homeric Simile After 
Homer,” by Stephen Brown; and “ Francis and Freud: A Per- 
sonal Record,” by Douglas Powers. The issue closes with a paper 
on “Some Aspects of the Jesuit-Baltimore Controversy,” by the 
Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., who offers the opinion that the mission- 
aries’ conduct in this painful and long-drawn-out episode was 
based not on personal pique or mere conservatism but on certain 
well-defined principles generally recognized in our civilization to- 
day, though the difficulties under which Lord Baltimore labored 
are indicated and his true title to glory asserted. There are ex- 
pert book reviews by Professors Gerald G. Walsh, M.A., Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick Ph.D., James A. Kleist, S.J., Fulton J. Sheen, 
Ph.D., W. H. McClellan, S.J., Marie R. Madden, Ph.D., and Cecil 
H. Chamberlain, S.J. 





Juveniles.— Young People of various ages will find a variety of 
interesting stories, some of them instructive as well in the volume 
which Mabel L. Robinson with the assistance of a class she teaches 
in juvenile fiction, has compiled under:the title “ Blue Ribbon 
Stories” (Appleton. $2.50). The author attempts an anthology 
of the best children’s stories of 1929. They cover a 
wide range of youthful adventures of both boys and girls touching 
almost every phase of activity in which youth might be interested 
except, perhaps, religion. However, all of the stories are on a 
high plane, many of them not without a moral point. 

As a variation from the “ Mary Rose” books which have popu- 
larized her as a writer of juvenile Catholic stories, particularly 
for girls, Mary Mabel Wirries has written “ Paula of the Drift” 
(Benziger. $1.00). Its heroine is an orphan girl who had been 
reared by her blind grandfather just as if she were a boy. In conse- 
quence the adventures that make up the story are likely to appeal 
to boys as well as girls. A strong Catholic coloring sets off its 
telling. 

The country always has a special charm for little city folks, 
who can learn what happens to a real child there as they follow 
with pleasure and interest the activities of “Billy Boy on the 
Farm” (Chicago, Sanborn and Company) by Alice Hanthorn. 
Numerous graphic illustrations help the understanding of the farm 
situations and add to the enjoyment of the story. 
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The Secret Service Man. Free. The Bookshop Mystery. 
Retreat. The Hawbucks. 

Most mystery tales defer the detection of the criminal to the 
last chapter. Throughout the narrative the clues point every way 
but the right way, and the real culprit is engulfed in Egyptian 
darkness. It is gratifying to note that in “The Secret Service 
Man” (Knopf. $2.00) Sydney Horler has turned aside from the 
beaten track. There are just two to be identified, to wit the detec- 
tive and the villain. A modicum of discrimination will enable the 
reader to recognize the one and the other. The book is not for 
this reason the less interesting. On the contrary, it is thrilling 
from the first page to the last. The principal characters are in 
number four, a somewhat bored youth, a winsome maid, a man of 
the world, a prosperous merchant. One of these is the criminal. 
One of these is the sleuth. The scene is Paris. The crime is 
wholesale homicide. The adventures are many and varied. At the 
end justice prevails and love reigns. 

According to the laws and regulations of French Guiana a dis- 
charged prisoner is at one and the same time free and not free. 
He is free to live outside prison walls, but he is not free to live 
outside a penal colony. “Free,” by Blair Miles (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50), is a psychological study of a convict, who has been liberated 
from a dungeon of steel and stone only to be immured in the more 
extended dungeon of pestilential exile. Stephen, a ticket-of-leave- 
man, has to choose between love without freedom and freedom 
without love. He crushes love and eventually escapes to Brazil. 
Perhaps the talented authoress has over-strained fatalism and sacri- 
ficed attractiveness in behalf of depressing realism. Nevertheless, 
she is gifted with keen insight and writes impressively. 

Rare books delight the antiquarian. Rare mystery stories cast 
their spell over all of us. “The Bookshop Mystery,” by Saxon 
Childers (Appleton. $2.00), is rare mystery story dominated by the 
quest of a rare book. A young American bibliophile, whose heart 
is no longer his own, searches for first editions in England and 
on the Continent only to find himself trapped by a seducer and 
enmeshed in a web of political intrigue. Being a mere man, he 
is unable to sense the wiles of Eve. Being an American, he fails 
to uncover the snares of secret diplomacy. Being a book collector, 
he is attracted by the literary rather than the political value of 
the treasures which come into his hands. Fortunately, a far-sighted 
woman and a loyal friend come to his rescue. In spite of himself 
he is saved. This is the bare outline of what is a very interesting 
and instructive story. 

A cross section of the Allied retreat in 1918, minutely done and 
vividly portrayed, is given by C. R. Benstead in “Retreat” (Cen- 
tury. $2.50). The author analyzes and expresses tellingly the 
various poses that marked this sagging period of British campaign- 
ing, the devil-may-care crassness ot the veteran, the stark terror 
of the novice, and the assumed unconcern of the officers. The story 
revolves around the impressions of a Church of England chaplain 
who joins up at this disastrous period, finds himself unwanted and 
learns to his dismay that his spiritual ministrations are futile. His 
idealism, battered by the repeated blows of realism from every side, 
crumples and breaks; he loses faith and reason. If you have a 
liking for realistic and impressionistic treatment, the diary form of 
this book may appeal. 

John Masefield’s story of the clumsy louts or country bump- 
kins who people “ The Hawbucks” (Macmillan. $2.50) is in some 
respects a very naive and superficial tale. Carrie Harridew, George 
Childrey, and the dozen other suitors of the squire’s beautiful daugh- 
ter are all mere puppets and never quite so real nor always so in- 
teresting as the horses and the hounds in the point-to-point races. 
In the background there is a colorful picture of merrie England 
and running throughout the story there are splendid flashes of 
originality and the freshness of inspiration that comes from con- 
tact with life in the clear, clean, open spaces. This it is that 


gives value and interest to Mr. Masefield’s book, much more than 
the story. If he fails to give lasting interest to the romance of 
the fair Carrie, and subordinates her suitors to her hounds, one 
may enjoy the book even more on this account, since it offers an 
antidote to the scientific sentimentality and over-sophistication of 
emotional sleuths in modern fiction. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications, 


The Sweetman Colony in Minnesota 
Tto the Editor of America: 

In the issue of America for January 25, on page 391, reference 
is made to “Irish Immigration to Minnesota,” which gives “ in- 
structive details of the failure of the Sweetman and Tuke efforts 
to relieve destitute districts in Ireland and plant Irish colonies 
on Western prairies.” 

It is not historically accurate to record the Sweetman colony 
as a failure. The colony was established about the village of 
Currie in Murray County in the southwestern part of Minnesota 
in 1879 and the early ’80’s by Mr. John Sweetman, a man of 
considerable wealth in Ireland, who led a party of about fifty 
families from the poorer sections of Ireland. Farms of 80 or 
160 acres were sold to these colonists on liberal terms, teams of 
oxen and the necessary farm implements were furnished for cul- 
tivating the soil. 

Life on the bleak prairies, and ignorance of farming operations 
in a strange country were hard for the new settlers, and a few 
gave up the venture after a year or two. But a large majority 
remained until the late '90’s, when a land boom enabled them to 
sell their land at such an advance as to pay up their debts and 
have something with which to go to newer sections of the country 
and start life anew in farming. In this they acted with their 
neighbors, mostly Americans, who had homesteaded their scattered 
farms but a few years before the Sweetman colonists arrived. By 
the year 1900 there was scarcely an American left on the old 
homesteads. There are still a goodly number of the Sweetman 
colonists left on their homesteads. 

Growing old and being a member of the British Parliament, Mr. 
Sweetman closed up his business here about 1898. His treatment 
of the colonists was such as to command the respect of even those 
who failed to make good. Mr. Sweetman’s activities attracted 
American Irish from different parts of the country, mostly city la- 
borers, Canadian French from the vicinity of Kankakee, IIL, 
aud German Catholics from Iowa, all of whom make up a thriv- 
ing and prosperous community. At Currie there is a large Catholic 
congregation, with a fine parish grade and high school taught by 
Franciscan Sisters, all directed by the Rev. William Colbert, an 
upstanding man of affairs, a former chaplain in the Spanish- 
American War. In the past the parish has furnished a number 
of young men for the priesthood and young women for the different 
Sisterhoods. No, the Sweetman colony was not a failure. 

In passing, it may not be out of order to note that the French 
Canadians who came here from Kankakee, III., had been members 
of the church that the notorious Father Chiniquy established at 
that place. They became dissatisfied with the renegade priest 
and his works, and believing it would be easier for them to return 
to the Church under different environment, sought a new home 
with the Sweetman colony. They have made good here. 

Slayton, Minn. James RUANE. 


Go-getters for Charity 
To the Editor of America: 

In the past year or so, I have received between fifty and one 
hundred appeals for charity from several widely scattered peti- 
tioners, who were either priests or communities. Since charity 
begins at home, I have made the major part of my offerings near 
by—wishing as each new plea arrived that I might help all. 

As time went on, I began to notice points of similarity in these 
appeals. My name and address were frequently printed from the 
same stencil! Even after I changed my address to another city, 
my supplicants, including some new ones, continued to direct their 
pleas to my former home. Also, the brown return envelopes en- 
closed were always from the same paper stock, and there was a 
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surprising similarity about the appeals themselves, in language and 
 get-up.” 

One or two threatened me with a heavy conscience if I failed to 
respond. I have since been to Confession! 

Recently an appeal appeared, offering two jars of cold cream 
for each dollar I might contribute. This purported to be from 
the store of a distressed parishioner of the author of the letter, 
a priest. But two weeks later, from the same source, came a bald 
offer of some healing salve and oil, with nothing to give it divin- 
ity save the parish letter-head. It was a mere offer for sale, and 
nothing else. 

Frankly, I do not know what it is all about, and it seems that 
charity has, in part at least, been taken over by a master mind, 
who furnishes names, stationery, and whatever else may be needed. 
And that thought seems to stifle charitable impulses. Aren’t such 
methods defeating their own purpose? Let’s come out into the 
open. 


New S. H. F. 


York. 


Deprecates Attack on Pastor 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It may surprise many to hear that Ludwig von Pastor, the 
great historian of the Popes, who is noted for his fearless im- 
partiality, has been severely accused of bias and one-sidedness. 
The critic, who as Msgr. Paul Maria Baumgarten in former 
years contributed ably to Catholic historical literature, is evidently 
wrong in this point. What Catholics thought of his criticism be- 
came evident by the fact that no Catholic periodical was willing 
to print it. It is certainly not to his personal credit that he finally 
gave it to the Protestant Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte. Let- 
ters from Germany state that nobody takes him and his indictment 
seriously. He must have shown lack of true Catholic spirit before 
this, as he was, some time ago, deprived of his monsignorship and 
forbidden to reside in Rome. 

Milwaukee. Francis S. Betren, S.J. 


Dom Mocquereau Schola Cantorum Foundation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Dom Mocquereau Schola Cantorum Foundation, Inc., wishes 
to correct an error that has been made. It is a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of New York for the advance- 
ment of Gregorian Chant and Liturgical Music, according to the 
Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X. It was not founded at The Catho- 
lic University of America, at Washington, D. C., and has no con- 
nection therewith. Its work is general, and is not limited to any 
educational institution or other body or group. 

Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Justine B. Warp, Pres. 


Mr. Marshall Replies 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the editorial in your issue for February 22, you quote the 
concluding lines of a letter of mine in the New York World, re- 
plying to the Rev. Dr. George Johnson’s earlier letter. In the 
lines quoted there is a reference to “the allegiance owed the State 
in such fundamental matters as morals and education.” You then 
proceed to represent to your readers that because of my reference 
to such allegiance owed the State I am a defender of State abso- 
lutism and of the control of lobbyists and politicians. I submit 
my reference in no wise supports your representation. I think the 
editor of America, like myself, owns allegiance to his State even 
in matters of morals and education, although, like myself, he 
would, I presume, hold such allegiance to be neither paramount nor 
absolute. He would I think agree with me in holding allegiance to 
the State to be a conditional allegiance dependent on and sub- 
ordinate to the citizen’s relation to God and conscience. The dif- 
ference between us would be whether in this @ priori relation to 
God and conscience the freedom of the conscience and its moral 
supremacy shall be recognized, or whether the authority of the 
Pope over matters of conscience, morals, etc., shall be recognized 
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as identified with the authority of God, and the Pope, as the 
Vicegerent of God and Vicar of Christ in Divine Right, be set 
above the conscience and the reason of the citizen in matters be- 
longing to morals and education. I have gone no further than to 
contend that the American constitutional order is based on the 
freedom of the conscience and its moral supremacy in relation 
to the sovereignty of the State and State allegiance. This being 
the case the Papal supremacy is obviously not only unconstitu- 
tional but contra-constitutional until the present Constitution may 
be amended in conformity with Roman Catholic claims. 

I agree with the editor of America in deploring civic disorder 
and irresponsibility ; our difference is as to the cure. 

New York. CuHarLEs C. MARSHALL. 


[ Mr. Marshall’s answer makes it a little plainer where he stands, 
but does not free him from the philosophy of State absolutism. 

The State, says Mr. Marshall, in its custody of the individual 
conscience, is itself to be guided by “the citizen’s relation to God 
and conscience.” But is the citizen’s conscience to act alone? Is 
its “ freedom” to be freedom from any guidance except its own 
self-direction? In this instance, moral atomism will result pre- 
cisely in that moral anarchy which is the surest destroyer of 
American institutions. But if it is related to any Visible Teacher, 
you have two possibilities. If the Visible Teacher in question is 
accepted as the “ Vicar of Christ in Divine Right,” as he is by 
Catholics, there is nothing further to contend about. If he is not, 
thus accepted, as is the case with those who are not members of 
the Catholic Church, then their own personal view as to his lack 
of valid claims does not conceal the fact that he is, at the present 
time, the only living person teaching definitely those moral truths 
as to the duties and rights of citizens on which the existence of our 
Republic depends, whose claims as a guide to morality are respected 
by any considerable proportion of American citizens. 

To deny citizens, in their a priori function as moral determin- 
ants of State policy, the right to hearken to such a teacher, is not 
only to affirm State absolutism, with its unsavory political con- 
sequences, but to cut away the strongest safeguard of our nation. 


—Ed. AMERICA. ] 


Less Distracted 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article “ Reserved from Eternity” was a wonderful story 
and I enjoyed it very much. Would it be shocking if I tell you 
that the most enjoyable part of it all was the admission that the 
author was guilty of distraction? I fight that so hard, trying to 
keep six children in school, my thoughts on heaven and away from 
the other place. I thought only ordinary mortals went “ moon- 
ing.” 

I hope that the author becomes accustomed to travel, thus less 
distracted, therefore more time for articles that I will look for. 

Louisiana. One COoNSOLED. 


. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I offer a correction in my article, “ The Thirties in His- 
tory,” in the issue of America for February 8? 

The statement is made that the Catholic inhabitants of the Low 
Countries were united with Holland in the Kingdom of Holland 
under Louis Napoleon. The words brother of should be inserted 
between “Louis” and ‘“ Napoleon,’ so as to read “ Louis, the 
brother of Napoleon.” 


Weston, Mass. Martin P. Harney, S.J. 


Sonnets 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My compliments to AMericA. The reason? The issue for Feb- 
ruary 1 contains two sonnets—sonnets that are sonnets. I see 
so many pieces of verse of fourteen lines, printed in octet and 
sestet, with no regular order of rhymes, and called “ sonnets,’ 
that my heart rejoices when I come across a real one. Even 
AMERICA has sometimes offended in this respect—namely, in pub- 
lishing spurious sonnets. Please don’t be responsible, in any de- 
gree, for the probable ultimate loss of the form. 

New York. James A. Taarre, S.J. 











